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salazar resisters seek unity 


Portuguese Africa: is 
freedom in sight? 


{t became known this week that negotiations 
had opened between the opposition to the 
Salazar regime in Portugal and the resist- 
ance movement in Portuguese Africa with a 
view to uniting the two movements. A 
report in Tuesday’s Guardian announced 
that General Humberto Delgado, leader in 
exile of the Portuguese Democratic Move- 
ment, expects to hold discussions with Dr. 
Julius Nyerere, President of Tanganyika, as 
the climax of a forthcoming tour of Europe 
and Africa, on which he will consult sup- 
porters about the new move towards unity. 


The decision of the opposition groups in 
Portugal and her African colonies to work 
more closely together could be the begin- 
ning of a new breakthrough in southern 
Africa. Its significance extends beyond the 
boundaries of Guine, Angola and Mozam- 


% 


bique, because if these countries were to 
achieve independence South Africa would 
become isolated and vulnerable, the sole 
survivor of the ‘unholy alliance” against 
African emancipation. 


General Delgado is the leader of the 
Popular Democratic Movement, a popular 
front opposition uniting various opposition 
elements in Portugal, including Communists 
and Catholics. In 1958 he stood as presi- 
dential candidate against Dr. Salazar, and 
six months later he was given asylum in the 
Brazilian Embassy. His headquarters are 
now in Brazil. His forthcoming tour of 


Europe and Africa will not include Britain 
because the British government has pro- 
hibited his entry to this country, 

This week Peace News interviewed Senhor 
De Figueiredo, the representative in London 


of the Popular Democratic Movement. He 
explained that the policy of the opposition 
was independence for the territories now 
under Portuguese rule after free elections 
under genuine international inspection. Co- 
operation with the African Nationalist 
groups is therefore a logical step. 


Already there has been some liaison, But 
large problems remain to be solved. In 
Angola, for instance, the Popular Demo- 
cratic Movement's contacts have been 
mostly with the MPLA and not so much 
with the rival FNLA of Roberto Holden. 
There is also a considerable suspicion among 
some of the African leaders of any Portu- 
guese movement. Delgado’s journey to Dar 
es Salaam is an attempt to meet some of 
these problems, 


The most important immediate effect of the 


£0 


rew moves could be in Angola, where the 
war against the African nationalists con- 
tinues, largely unknown to the outside world. 
Senhor De _ Figueriredo read _ extracts 
from a book on the war in Angola which 
has just been published in Brazil by a 
Portuguese doctor, Mario Moutinho de 
Padua, who served with the Portuguese 
army in Angola, but was so appalled by 
what he saw there that he fled to Congo. 
He was one of the witnesses that gave 
evidence before the United Nations special 
committee on Portuguese territories which 
reported to the seventeenth meeting of the 
Assembly. 


“Jn the Portuguese war in Angola, the 
officer, the soldier are infinitely more 
isolated than their French counterparts 
during the Algerian war. The echoes of 
French conscience sounded in Algiers, and 
to the end of the bled. The French 
soldier knew that the whole philosophy of 
the campaign was part of a psychological 
war which was denounced by the intel- 
ligentsia of France. Even the para- 
troopers could not ignore the fact that 
their crimes were vehemently denounced 
in France. The general, the colonel, the 
captain could read freely writers like 
Sartre, Bourdet, Camus, Mauriac, who 
were writing about the rotten and criminal 
war of Algeria. In Angola everything is 
different. The Portuguese are cut off from 
any humanitarian influence.” 


De Figueiredo hopes that if closer co-opera- 
tion is achieved between the Popular Dema, 
cratic Movement and the African liberation 
movements, bloodshed may be avoided. 
Certainly, if Salazar’s regime can be over- 
thrown, a large scale war in Angola and 
Mozambique may be avoided. This is not 
to say that General Delgado or the opposi- 
tion believe in non-violence in their cam- 
paign; Delgado in fact has said explicitly 
that the Salazar regime can only be over- 
thrown by force. But the policy of recognis- 
ing the rights of African nationalism is the 
one real hope of avoiding a costly and 
bloody war in the whole of southern Africa. 


Senhor De Figueiredo made it clear that he 


would welcome the support of groups like 


the Committee of 100 in Britain, who might 
play a role in the situation similar to the 


one they are already playing with regard 


to the democratic movement in Greece. The 


first move in such a campaign could be a 
meeting to publicise what is happening in 
Angola and a demand to the British govern- 
ment to lift the ban it has imposed on 
General Delgado, which prohibits him from 
_ entering Great Britain. 


Patro! of the Portuguese Corpo de ° 
Voluntarios de Angola searching 
for African nationalists 
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Terms: cash with order, 6d per word, min. 4s 
(Box Nos. Is extra). Please do not send stamps in 
payment except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


N.1. Please send advertisements by first 
Route y first post 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Commemoration Vigils: Bremen air raids, Aug. 17, 
18, 19: Hiroshima on 8 dates in August. co 
counselling every Wed. evening. Internationale der 
Kniegsdienstgegner, 28 Bremmen, Germany, Unser 
Lieben Frauen Kirchhof 24-25. 


Meeting rooms for committees and small functions; 
low charges. Apply, The Warden, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


NALSO/NLR Summer School, Hythe, Kent, 7-13 
Sept. ‘* World Socialism" - Deutscher, Eber. Mili- 
band, Mandel (Belgium), Worsley, Amendola (Italy), 
etc. £6 week, £2 5s weekend. fl deposit. C. 
Arthur, 41 Bramcote Drive, Beeston, Nottingham. 


Socialist Labour Party, talk on ‘ Socialist Industrial 
Unionism,’"" Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq.. 
Sunday, 11 August, 7 p.m. ° 


Personal 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. Organisation 
for people 12-35. Socials, holidays, monthly maga- 
zine. Enquiries welcomed. Sec., BVYM, c/o 
London Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., London, 
W.8. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with like-minded 
people throughout the world _by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes. mss.), short- 
hand. translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsneld 
Rd., NI. ENT 3324. 


Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. 


Greek demonstration. Will anyone who saw George 
Clark on 9 July in Whitehall, St. James's, Pall Mall, 
Green Park, or outside Buckingham Palace, where 
arrested at 9.30 p.m., please write to him at 197 
King’s Cross Rd., London, W.C.1. 


Peace News and Housmans Rookshop are open 9.30 
am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to I p.m. Satur- 
day. Visitors and voluntary helpers always welcome. 
5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. London, N.1. (TER 
4473.) 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Publications 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 months 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Sarvodaya - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan Move- 
ment in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, at 12s 
yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


The Rookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunities to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


“©The Holy Eye - poems by Ian Vine.” 
3 Freeland Place, Hotwells, Bristol 8. 


Is 94 from 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue, Every Friday. 12 pages. 4d. 


Situations vacant 


Dental nurse/receptionist, pref. 
by N. London dental surgeon, Ample opportunity 
to meet and help people. A good salary will be 
paid to right applicant. Please write to Box No. 220 
telling me why you would like the job. 


experienced, reqd. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bedsitting room in mansion flat, use of 
kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians. £2 15s, Tel. 
Chiswick 3565, 


Accommodation wanted 


No rackets - just a flat! Self con. 2 rms. kit. bath. 
sein? NW3, or thereabouts. Box No. 221. ENT 
918. 


Student, male, CND. requires digs, share flat, etc., 
London, mid-Septemher onwards. Brogden, ‘‘ Somer- 
cotes,”"* Underskiddaw, Keswick. 


For sale 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supnlies from Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

Select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible we urge organisers to 

1. Send entries to arrive not jater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book Jassi i 
Played advertisement. ge Cam 


Remember to order copies of Peace N 

D s ews for vour 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


July - September 


Holy Loch-Westminster : Anti-Polarig march 
urgently wanted. Contact Committee ofl 108 
Goodwin Street, London, N.4.. ARC 1239.” 


2-11 August, Fri-Sun 


Shipston-on-Stour, Warwicks.: A 

} s y Bas ylesmore Parm. 

summer Camp, incl. discussion groups for active 

campaigners on current problems and new methods. 

Con per eon pe 10s booking fee to: 
Travan orkshops, 197 King’ 

Rd., London, W.C.1. GND.» RCE 


9-10 August, Fri-Sat 


Deal: "On the Beach." YCND summer holiday 
Project. 


9 August, Friday 


London, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 

tee A 4, 9). te Se film previewing. 
iscussion, isplays. nformal re t 

Tavern afterwards. ICDP. ng gg 


10 August, Saturday 

London, N.W.1: 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Fricnds' Hse., 
Euston Rd. (Rooms 7, 8, 9). Informal discussion : 
“What local groups can contribute to international 
peace action.” Participants include members of 
SANE (USA), Canadian CUCND, American FoR, 
Cttee of 100 international sub-c'ttee, British CND. 
British FoR, All campaigners welcome. Details : 
ICDP, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.f. BRU 7219. 


1i August, Sunday 


London, W.5: 9.45 a.m. Haven Green Cong. Ch: 
Ealing. Broadcast on Home Service Preacher : 
Rev. Ormund Burton. Members of FPC, FoR, CSM. 
APF, PPU, CCND meet at 9 a.m. for entry at 
9.15 a.m. 


11-12 August, Sun-Mon 


Folkestone: “‘ On the Beach.” YCND summer 
holiday project. 


12 August, Monday 


Meet outside Bristol Hippodrome 


Bristo!: 7 p.m. J 
Bolshoi Ballet performance. 


for leafleting before 
CND, YCND. 


14-16 August, Wed-Fri 


Clacton: ‘‘ On the Beach.’’ YCND summer holiday 
project. 


17-18 August, Sat-Sun 


Felixstowe : ‘‘ On the Beach.””, YCND summer holi- 
day project. 


17-24 August, Sat-Sat 


Loughborough : College of Technology. Conference: 
“ Reconciliation - Pacifism in Action.’’ Speakers 
inchide : Clifford Macquire, Stanley Sweet, Harold 
Wickings. Chair: Rev. David Holt Roberts. 
Brochure: FoR, 9 Coombe Rd.. New Malden, 
Surrey. 


ONE MAN’S VISION 


The Southern Province of Tanganyika is a vast poverty-stricken area. People 
scratch for a living from the soil and find little reward. They have no know- 
ledge of modern agricultural methods and leave the land starved as they 


themselves are. 


Yet people and land could become healthy. 


If the bright lads could go to university, they would return home as trained 


agriculturalists. 


Alas, the pressure for places forbids entry to many who have talent and a 


keen desire to learn. 


The Bishop of the area is the Right Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. 


His vision is for an agricutural school so that keen and promising lads could 
be instructed on the spot to tackle problems of crop rotation, soil conservation, 
water supply and the complete cycle of sound farming which will revitalise the 


whole province. 


TO BUILD AND ENDOW THIS SCHOOL £50,000 IS REQUIRED 
War on Want has been asked by Bishop Huddleston to raise this sum. 


We are honoured by the request. We know that his many sympathisers will 
rally to answer the prayers of this beloved man in this venture. 


All subscribers’ names will be recorded in one great Founders’ Volume, to be 
presented to President Julius Nyerere as a declaration of our sympathy and 
understanding in the heavy tasks his new nation has to face. 


Please help us. 
respond speedily and gladly. 


Building should begin at once. 


We call on all people to 


Please write your name in block letters so that errors may be avoided when 


entered in the “* Book of Compassion ”’, 


Gifts, small and large, will be received with gratitude. Cheques, etc., should 
be marked “BISHOP HUDDLESTON APPEAL” and sent to 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road Ealing W5 


18 August, Sunday 
Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 


John Endersby : ‘‘ The Paradox of a Quaker MP.” 
SoF 


19-21 August, Mon-Wed 


Yarmouth; ‘' On the Beach.” YCND summer holi- 
day project. 


22-23 August, Thur- Fri 


Cromer and Sheringham : ‘‘ On the Beach.” YCND 


summer holiday project. 


23 August, Friday 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St. (off 
Leicester Sq.). Monthly mtg. of Westminster 
YCND. 


7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Merseyside: Weekend school. Tutor: S. Broad- 
bridge. Details: Mrs. P. Duncan, 7 Westdale Rd., 
Rockferry, Birkenhead CND. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Shamlev Green, nr. Guildford ; Weekend school at 
The Hallams, lunchtime Sat. to teatime Sun. : 
* Peace and a Labour Government.'’ Speakers in- 
clude: Joyce Butler, MP, Frank Allaun, MP, 
Stephen Swingler, MP. Fee: £2 5s. _10s_ deposit 
to Eric Messer, 78 Blenheim Cresc., S. Croydon. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. on the Moor. 
CND. 


Fridays 


Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


Public mtg. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 


Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 
Saturdays 


Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stall] all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
fae News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. -Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall, Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
oat Stn. Peace literature sales. CNDD, C'ttee of 
1 


Twickenham: 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, canvass- 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chichall St. Open air mtg. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray‘s Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market PI. 
*« Sanity "', ‘‘ Peace News ’"', also small 
section. Unwanted small articles welcomed. 


Literature, 
“junk © 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. 1¥s 


Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Garston workshop. 
Canvassing, selling. CND, YEND. 


ace News 


an independent weekly 
© Caledonian Rd.,.London, N.1, TER 4473 


Editorial department : Hugh Brock (editor), 
Tanya Davison, Michael Freeman, Rod 
Prince, Michael Randle, Adam Roberts. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 9s, 
6 months 18s, one year 35s. Add 10s p.a. for 
pamphiets 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months {0s 6d, 
6 months 21s, one year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months [1s 6d, 
6 months 23s, one year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, one year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year, to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, [60 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


please send 


6 weeks . 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 
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get Peace News 
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Hans Lombard 


THE FORGOTTEN PEO 
SOUTH-WEST AFRIC 


While the brutal nature of the South African government has been widely 
publicised, little has been written about the fate of people in South-West 


Africa. 


South Africa governed South-West Africa for many years under a 


mandate from the League of Nations, but has refused to hand the territory 
over to the United Nations. Legal action has dragged on for many years to 
determine the status of South-West Africa in international law, but mean- 
while the people of the country are subjected to the apartheid policies of the 
South African governinent, with all that this implies. 

Hans Lombard is a lecturer and journalist who visited South-West Africa 
earticr this year, entering the country without bothering to obtain the various 


permiis required by the South African government. 


While there he spoke 


with the principal South-West African nationalist leaders in the country. 


Among the oppressed people of Africa fight- 
ing for independence, the Africans of South- 
West Africa are probably the most peaceful 
and patient. While violence is erupting just 
across their borders in the Republic of South 
Africa as their fellow revolutionaries fight 
against apartheid, the political battleground 
in South-West Africa is comparatively calm. 
In fact, so calm that the Verwoerd regime 
has not yet banned the two political parties 
- the South-West Africa People’s Organisa- 
tion (SWAPO) and the South-West Africa 
National Union (SWANU). 


The main reason for this is that the people 
of South-West Africa have held high hopes 
year after year that the United Nations will 
deliver them from the shackles of apartheid 
and give them their freedom. But the situa- 
tion is now changing rapidly. Discontent 
with the United Nations is mounting to 
create an explosive situation. The patience 
of the African nationalists is running out 
and they are talking seriously of resorting to 
other measures, including violence, to liber- 
ate themselves from apartheid. 


For eighteen years they have petitioned the 
United Nations to have the territory - a 
former League of Nations Mandate - re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the South 
African government, and have it placed 
under a United Nations Trusteeship. So 
far South Africa has successfully barred this 
step. 

The announcement earlier this year by Dr. 
Verwoerd that he intends to introduce a 
five-year development plan for the benefit 
of the non-white inhabitants of South-West 
Africa cuts no ice with the leaders of 


SWAPO and SWANU. They are adamant 
in their struggle to see that world opinion 
is not blinded by any reforms offered by 
Dr. Verwoerd. 
“We don’t want any, reforms in South- 
West Africa from Verwoerd. We want to 
determine our own reforms. 


We want 


complete independence from the Republic 
of South Africa. Until now we have de- 
pended on the United Nations. For 
eighteen years our case has been before 
them, but they have failed us. They have 
only become famous for passing resolu- 
tions. If they fail us again this year we 
will shift the struggle from UNO and re- 
vert to other tactics. We will put up the 
fight here in South-West Africa and fight 
on our own.” 


The man who said this to me was Mr. I. G. 
Nathaniel, Vice-President of SWAPO, the 
stronger of the two political parties. 


It is virtually impossible for a journalist to 
visit South-West Africa for the purpose of 
talking to African politicians. Permission 
for a visit has first to be obtained from the 
authorities in Pretoria, and then a permit 
has to be obtained from a magistrate in 
South-West Africa to enter African town- 
ships and reserves. This is hardly ever 
granted. 


I went through none of this nonsense. With 
the help of African nationalists, politicians 
and refugees in Tanganyika, Northern Rho- 
desia and Bechuanaland, I entered the Re- 
public of South Africa via the famous and 
secret escape route used by political refugees 
over the past five years. I evaded all immi- 
gration and customs officials. From Johan- 
nesburg I flew to Windhoek with a crowd 
of tourists, farmers and businessmen. 


Armed with letters of introduction from Mr. 
Sam Nujoma, President of SWAPO, and 
Mr. Jariretundu Kozonguizi, President of 
SWANU .- both in exile - I soon contacted 
the right people. After dark they smuggled 
me secretly, crouched in the back of a car, 
into the African townships where it is a 
serious offence for a white person to enter 
without a permit from a magistrate. 


First T went to the African township of 
Windhoek to meet Mr. Hitjevi Veii, pub- 


PLE OF 


licity secretary of SWANU, Mr, Werner 
Mamuewe, the chairman, and a number of 
their executive committee, and then to the 
seaport of Walvis Bay where, surrounded 
by mountains of sand from the Namib 
Desert, I sat in a dimly lit room with Mr. 
Nathaniel and some of his supporters. 


Speaking slowly and softly, with no malice 
in his voice, Mr. Nathaniel told me of the 
misery of his people and of the humiliation 
he has endured as a politician. 

South-West Africa has a white population 
of 73,000 and an African population of 
525,000. In 1925 it was granted a constitu- 
tion under the Union Act. The territory is 
administered by an Assembly of eighteen 
white members elected by white voters only. 
The Assembly is presided over by an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President of 
the Republic of South Africa - formerly the 
Governor-General. 


In 1949 the Union Parliament passed the 
South-West African Affairs Amendment Act 
by which South-West Africa was authorised 
to elect six members to the Union Parlia- 
ment and four senators to the Senate. They 
are elected from white voters only. Africans 
are denied the franchise. 


What are the conditions in South-West 
Africa today? Are there any signs of a 
change of heart from the Verwoerd regime 
in the face of mounting world opinion ? 
Mr. Nathaniel, who works as a_ shop 
assistant for his white employer for £12 a 
month, said conditions are worsening. 
“Since our case has been before the 
United Nations there have been no re- 
forms in South-West Africa. The harder 
the United Nations scream over our fate, 
the harder Verwoerd puts the screw on 
us. 


He told me how. known. politicians are re- 
fused employment everywhere. There is no 
escape for one who is branded an opponent 
of white domination. Special Branch police 
keep a constant watch on people who have 
committed a political offence and tell 
ignorant employers, who might employ such 
a person, to sack him. They are then told 
to go to New York and seek work from 
the UN. 

A few years ago Mr. Nathaniel himself -was 
given 72 hours’ notice to quit his employ- 
ment under a deportation order and sent to 
Ovamboland - one of the twelve dreaded 
reserves - leaving his wife and children 
behind with friends and relatives. After he 
was allowed to return he was sacked by 
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every employer who heard about his poli- 
tical campaigns. Eventually two sympa- 
thetic white ladies running a general mer- 
chant shop gave him a job. 


A large majority of the population is still 
confined to the reserves, where they are 
mainly farmers but do not share in the riches 
of their farming potential The country 
has many white farmers with thousands of 
head of cattle, but the African farmer is 
only allowed a limited number of cattle and 
goats. Apart from those who can afford a 
few head of cattle or goats, people in the 
reserves have no cash income, The only 
means by which an African can earn money 
is to leave the reserves and go and work for 
a white master under contract, in which case 
be cannot take his wife or family with 
him. 

The reserves are overcrowded. During 
times of drought white farmers receive 
financial assistance from the government but 
the Africans do not. In the reserves Afri- 
cans are allowed to move about freely, but 
once they wish to leave the reserves they 
have to apply to a magistrate for a permit. 
If caught outside the reserves without a per- 
mit they can be fined up to £20. 


The reserves are run by chiefs appointed by 
the government. Most of them are illiterate. 
If they oppose government policy they are 
deprived of their chieftainship. 


Africans are also denied mineral concessions 
in a country with almost unlimited mineral 
resources. In the Berseba reserve, where 
Africans were allowed to prospect for 
diamonds, the government has for reasons 
unknown taken away the concessions. “In 
every respect the lid is put on every oppor- 
tunity for the African to earn a substantial 
income to raise the standard of his Td 

said Mr. Nathaniel. 


The average income of the town labourer is 
between £3 and £3 10s. a month and for 
the farm labourer between £1 10s. and £2 
a month. All labour is recruited through 
the SWA Native Labour Organisation with 
headquarters in Grootfontein. ; 


Mr. Mamugwe described life in the reserves 
as dreadful. Except for a few clinics,’ he 
said, there are no hospitals. People who 
wish to see a doctor must often apply for 
a permit from a magistrate to travel miles 
to the nearest town. Many who have set 
out without a permit have been arrested 
before reaching thé doctor. 

There are hardly any educational facilities. 
Those that do get the opportunity of re- 
ceiving a good education very often find 
there is no job for them. So it happens 
that a fully trained person has to work as 
a farm labourer for £{ 10s. a month. - w 


Mr. Mamugwe said there is no university 
for Africans in South-West Africa. In the 
whole territory there is only one training 
college for teachers, this is at Okahandja, 
45 miles from Windhoek, with room for 500 
students. There is also one technical school 
ior Africans. 

Both leaders expressed their deep concern 
over the large number of South African 
troops massed at Walvis Bay, where a new, 
modern jet airport is now_ under construc- 
tion,. Outside. Walvis Bay I saw the whole 
countryside dotted with army. tents,.sur- 
rounded by tanks, armoured cars and-heavy 
artillery. < This.is aimed at.destroying the 
African people,” said Mr. Nathaniel. ~ 
FooainoTe: South-West Africa, by Ruth First 
(Penguin, 5s), is a recent addition.to the 
Penguin African Library. . It. gives a com- 
prehensive. survey. of, South West, Africa, its 


people and their history. . ae? arnt: 


Africans demonstrate ea a 
their-removal from a.slum.- 
settiement to a’new- segregated” 
Settlement. Twenty démonstrators - 
were arrested. 


Pivvee bs? 
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Michael Randle 


War Resisters make a reappraisal 


It would be easy to paint the eleventh 
triennial conference of the War Resisters’ 
International in Norway last week as a 
victory of the direct actionists over the 
fundamentalist old guard, preoccupied with 
the sole problem of conscientious objection. 
It was much more ‘a reappraisal by the 
whole pacifist movement of its role in the 
world to-day. 


The themes chosen for discussion by the 
conference are revealing. They were the 
relevance of individual refusal in the nuclear 
age, the role of the international anti-war 
movement, and in particular the relation of 
the WRI to other anti-war groups such as 
the nuclear disarmament movement and the 
World Peace Council, and pacifism in Africa 
and India. The conference also heard re- 


EDITORIAL 


A jolt for the 
Home Office 


The report of the Estimates Committee on 
the Home Office which was published last 
week (HMSO, 17s 6d) leaves the Home 
Office badly mauled on a number of im- 
portant subjects. Some of the Committee’s 
recommendations are very radical, and the 
report is a clear example of the way in 
which reforms which are expected to 
achieve greater efficiency or economy often 
lead also to a more free and just adminis- 
tration. 


For example, the Committee was surprised 
to find that the landing and embarkation 
cards demanded from aliens visiting Britain 
were only checked at random, and therefore 
recommends their abolition for bona fide 
visitors. It was disturbed at the large 
mumber of court recommendations for 
deportation of Commonwealth citizens, and 
at the delay with which the Home Office 
reached decisions on many deportations, It 
recommends that the Home Office should 
issue clearer and fuller advice to the courts 
“setting out the latest interpretation of the 
law by the courts and the principles on 
which the Home Secretary acts on reaching 
his decisions,” and that it should take 
“immediate steps” to ensure the least pos- 
sible delay in reaching decisions, That this 
Jast recommendation could be so vaguely 
worded is because the delay was stated to 
be deliberate policy rather than the result of 
muddle, 


The Committee’s most striking recommenda- 
tion is that the Civil Defence handbook, 
Advising the Householder on Protection 
Against Nuclear Attack, should be with- 
drawn. 


The report states: 


“Despite its title, it has not been issued 
generally to householders at the moment, 
although it is on sale to the public. Your 
Committee do not feel that this pamphlet 
achieves any useful purpose. . . In the 
opinion of your Committee the average 
householder who reads what to do in the 
event of imminent nuclear attack, and is 
told, if driving a vehicle, that he should 
‘ Park off the road if possible; otherwise 
alongside the kerb,’ will not form the im- 
pression that the civil defence measures 
taken by the government are of any value 
whatsoever.” 
The Committee did not ask what evidence 
the Home Office could produce that its civil 
defence measures were of any value, and 
another of its recommendations (that the 
Home Office should increase the scale and 
improve the nature of national publicity in 
connection with civil defence) shows that it 
accepts the substance of the government's 
case; but its rejection of the householders’ 
handbook has put the onus on the govern- 
ment to restate its case in more convincing 
terms, 


ports from speakers on the situation in 
West Germany and on the Arab-Israeli 
situation. 


The three main themes of the conference 
were related in being to some extent aspects 
of a broader theme - the wider implications 
of pacifism and in particular the relation 
between movements against war or for 
social change whose interest in non-violence 
is largely pragmatic, and more strictly paci- 
fist movements which place their first 
emphasis on individual conscientious objec- 
tion to war. 
All the subjects discussed at the conference 
were supported with documents circulated 
in advance. Some of these were impress- 
ively thorough. I am thinking particularly 
of the papers by Pierre Martin and Devi 
Prasad on the role of pacifism in Africa and 
India respectively, Gerry Hunnius on the 
international movement and the role of 
peace research, Danilo Dolci on conscien- 
tious objection and social planning. 
Danilo Dolci’s paper went a long way 
beyond the question of individual objection 
to war; he argued that the individual con- 
science working through the small group 
was the most important factor in ensuring 
rational and progressive change. 
“Man can find a prime instrument for 
the health of himself and of humanity in 
becoming a conscientious objector, not 
merely in rejecting war, but... in the 
full awareness that the front against 
war, the extreme of monstrosity, must be 
organically deepened and broadened to 
counter the various types of economic, 
industrial, political, juridical, cultural and 
meral regimentation, against the inhuman 
technocracies which weigh upon us.” 
It was not a theme which a conference of 
more than a 100 delegates could discuss in 


depth in the short time available. The final 
conference statement affirmed the central 
role of the individual conscience ‘‘in oppo- 
sition to war and in developing new forms 
of political and social life.’ But the fact 
that the subject needed a much deeper study 
was recognised in the decision to encourage 
the WRI council to set up a special confer- 
ence to study the general theme of the rela- 
tion of conscientious objection and non- 
violent change in society. Danilo Dolci is 
preparing a memorandum for the council 
on the proposed conference and is prepared 
to help in its organisation. If the very 
thorough study and preparation beforehand 
that was talked about does take place, and 
if prominent economists, sociologists, educa- 
tionalists and others can be persuaded to 
contribute, the conference could be decisive 
in formulating a social pacifism with a 
political relevance in the nuclear age. 


Gerry Hunnius devoted much of his long 
paper to the need for peace research; in- 
vestigation by the peace movement into its 
methods and assumptions; investigation into 
the wider problem of war and peace. His 
arguments, perhaps surprisingly, were 
accepted without much controversy. This is 
somewhat indicative of the mood of the 
conference which was prepared to accept a 
critique of existing methods and structure, 
and to encourage a thorough overhaul of 
the organisation. 


Pierre Martin’s paper on Africa analysed 
the forces making for unity and cohesion in 
Africa - anti-colonialism, the sense of Afri- 
can identity - and those making for strife 
- inter-racial and inter-tribal tensions, reli- 
gious tensions, tensions arising from social 
injustice and misery. He suggested that this 
last was particularly important for pacifists 
because the social misery that still exists in 


the independent states of Africa is a direct 
cause of the creation of strong military and 
police forces to maintain internal stability. 


It would be impossible to try to summarise 
all the conference papers or the long hours 
of discussion that took place. The decisions 
of the conference indicate the need that was 
felt for the movement to broaden the scope 
of its activities and for the international as 
such to take initiatives and make a political 
impact. 


The conference decided to recommend the 
WRI to affiliate to the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace. 
After long discussions it also recommended 
closer contact and co-operation with the 
World Peace Council and its associates, In 
spite of the fundamental differences in the 
approach of the two organisations it was 
decided that co-operation on certain specific 
projects might be possible, and that every 
opportunity should be taken of making con- 
tact with individuals and groups in Com- 
munist countries. 


Finally the conference decided to empower 
the WRI secretariat to “ undertake and sup- 
port” international projects falling within 
the scope of the WRI Declaration, mention- 
ing specifically non-violent action “ against 
social and political injustice, and, at this 
particular time, against segregation, racial 
discrimination and apartheid.” The secre- 
tariat will have to act as far as possible in 
consultation with the executive, council and 
sections. But if the enthusiasm of the con- 
ference for a more dynamic movement car- 
ties over to the new council, this decision 
could mean a new sort of international, 
organising direct non-violent action outside 
the scope of purely anti-nuclear and anti- 
war activities. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


-lousing problems 


After living in Shoreditch for a year, I’ve 
just got round to joining the public library, 
and on my first visit there last week I was 
pleased to pick up a copy of the Shoreditch 
Borough Council’s monthly newsletter. It 
is always good to see a council taking the 
trouble to communicate with the citizens, 
and this newsletter is particularly interesting 
because it deals with Shoreditch’s housing 
record. It makes quite an impressive 
claim: 
“The Shoreditch Borough Council alone 
have redeveloped more than half the resi- 
dential zones in the borough and have 
now completed 4,000 new dwellings with 
another 700 building.. Together with the 
London County Council municipal owner- 
ship in Shoreditch embraces nearly two- 
thirds of the total dwellings in the 
borough.” 


This, it says, “on the basis of dwellings per 
head of population is lengths ahead of the 
record of any other Metropolitan borough.” 
So far, so good; but when we look at the 
back page the table of housing statistics 
there reveals that at March 31, 1963, there 
were on the waiting list 1,922 families, com- 
prising 6.308 persons. This shows what an 
enormous task remains even for a borough 
which claims to have the best record in 
London; likewise the figure of 3.342 for 
cases interviewed during the six months 
ended at March 3!. What would be re- 
vealed by similar figures for a borough like 
Kensington I shudder to think. 


* * * 


The second issue of the CND’s quarterly 
War and Peuce has just come into my range, 
and very pretty it looks too, with an appro- 
priate khaki cover. I haven’t exactly read 
it, but I should think it’s very interesting if 


you're interested in war and peace. What's 
more, it’s not such heavy going as you 
might expect. There is this article by Stuart 
Hall, for example, called “End of the 
Grand Designs?” Now the other day 
someone called to my attention an article 
written in a 1959 issue of Clarion by Rod 
Prince, in which he was rash enough to say 
that 


“Stuart Hall has abandoned his com- 
pound style (of Henry James and the 
American sociologists) in favour of a 
lucid Anglo-Saxon manner.” 
Looking at this Grand Design article, I'm 
delighted to be able to announce that Rod 
Prince was (more or less) right. Stuart Hall 
has produced some very splendid sentences 
like this one: 
“The Western deterrent has either come 
home to roost in or near American Cities, 
or it has taken to sea in the dark wastes 
of the Arctic and the Atlantic.” 
Nice short words, you see, nothing longer 
that “deterrent,” and none of those dreary 
phrases about “the specific contribution the 
peace movement has to make” which turn 
up so often in articles about peace. The less 
jargon the better; and that goes for Peace 
News too. What you might call the unread- 
ability factor is often very prominent in 
Peace News, and I think same of our writers 
would be well advised to spend a quiet hour 
or so with George Orwell's essay on politics 
and the English language. It might not 
cure them altogether, but it might shame 
them out of the worst excesses. 


1 am intrigued by Martin Webster's letter on 
page 11. I find myself agreeing with him 
when he points out that Christianity has its 
violent side; but then be spoils it all by 


revealing that he is actually in favour of 
Christ lashing out in the Temple. Incident- 
ally, his reference to the “ robust treatment ~ 
meted out to the Jews by Hitler’s men must 
surely rank as the top euphemism of 1963. 
As a neo-heathen with non-violent leanings, 
I think I am in a more consistent position 
than Martin Webster is, claiming as he does 
to be a neo-heathen with strong Wotanist 
leanings, but nevertheless showing a certain 
amount of crypto-Christianity. And as for 
the question of where to spend your eternity, 
I'm not going to lose any sleep over the 
choice between Valhalla or heaven; but I’m 
glad to see that even if Martin Webster isn’t 
prepared to rub shoulders for all time with 
the theologically unsound Aldermaston 
marchers whom he expects to find in 
heaven, he is prepared to enter into dis- 
cussion with them in the columns of this 
paper. I shall watch with great interest to 
see how the correspondence develops. 
* * * 


If you want to see a good bad film, try 
The Marked One, which is allegedly sup- 
porting Donovan's Reef on the ABC circuit. 
It's one of those crime stories (dockside 
warehouse, teen coffee bar, baddie photo- 
grapher, police in white trenchcoats) which 
was very accurately parodied by the Goons 
in The Case of the Mukkinese Battlehorn. 
To pass the time I started counting screen 
clichés. I made it 54, plus five bonus points 
for the chase at the end and ten for the 
final man-wife-child reconciliation, 


As for Donovan's Reef, it’s not John Ford’s 
greatest film: it rambles on without quite 
getting to grips with the story, and senti~ 
mentality gets the upper hand now and then. 
Burt it is often quite unpredictable, and for 
this I can forgive it a lot. 
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Mentally handicapped children develop 


Mavis James 


curiosity in response to interest 


A STRANGER IN HIS 


OWN COUNTRY 


Mentally handicapped children are born 
every year, and so far nobody has been able 
to answer the question, “ Why ?” 


Mental handicap is a symptom, not an ill- 
ness. It is caused by a great variety of 
canditions ranging from mongolism to brain 
damage. Except for very rare metabolic dis- 
orders, which may also produce subnor- 
mality, it is really not possible to say why 
one child is handicapped in this manner and 
another is not. 


One fact does emerge from all the old 
wives’ tales, conjecture and scientific prob- 
ing: that of mothers over the age of 45 
one in 50 has a mongol infant. The chances 
of producing a mongol child appears to in- 
crease, therefore, ten times as much after 
women reach the age of 45. 


What does parenthood mean when the child 
is mentally handicapped 2? Obviously, the 
powers of learning are much below what we 
accept as “normal.” Learning and reason- 
ing are slower, bad habits are more difficult 
to break, good habits more difficult to form. 
The mentally-handicapped, very young child 
cannot be as tidy, clean, well-behaved, reli- 
able, capable, sociable as his unhandicapped 
counterpart of the same age. 

Because his features may be affected by 
handicap, his speech slurred and indistinct, 
some mothers are averse to “ airing” their 
youngsters in prams in the garden, or taking 
them for outings around the streets or in 
the parks. This understandable sensitivity 
is great and only diminishes when time and 
friends, among them doctors and nurses and 
parents of other mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, give parents some encouragement. 
Many mentally handicapped children re- 
main in prams for years longer than other 
children. Until recently there was a tend- 
ency to keep the child dressed in clothes 
which matched his mental age, but this has 
been widely accepted as incongruous, Now- 
adays most parents keep up with modern 
trends and dress them more in keeping with 
their physical maturity. 

Unlike more fortunate mothers, those of 
handicapped children have the washing pro- 
blem with them constantly. Food drops on 
to dresses, floors, tablecloths. The child 
may be unable to register the fact that soap 
and water are needed quickly enough to 
prevent damage from jammy or grubby 
hands. Toilet habits can take years to 
acqtire. 

The bringing up of a retarded child bristles 
with so many problems that in 1958, in con- 
sultation with the National Society for 
Mentally Handicapped Children, the City 
Literary Institute arranged a course of in- 
struction for parents on the care of handi- 
capped children. 

Parents suffer all manner of frustrations. 
One of their difficulties is that since their 
children require special supervision they 
cannot get the very necessary breaks away 
from routine which all parents need. 
“ Baby ” sitters are not easy to find for these 
special youngsters. 


v4 Il renounce war and I will never a 
® support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Holidays are difficult to arrange. Some- 
times the children are sent to special holi- 
day homes, whilst the parents go elsewhere, 
but such enjoyments as weekend jaunts to 
friends are usually out of the question. 


For some children special precautionary 
measures against accidents are essential. 
Bedrooms and nurseries have to be on the 
ground floor or upstairs windows need to 
be barred. 


This is why the teachers of the mentally 
handicapped have a very different day’s 
work to do from that of their colleagues in 
other schools. Far more than with normal 
children, teachers have to continue to co- 
operate with the parents’ efforts to teach 
the child how to live, how to acquire a 
modicum of independence. 


Teachers normally take the teaching diploma 
from a course run by the National Associa- 
tion of Mental Health. They are trained 
to understand the initial stages of child 
development, and the special difficulties of 
handicapped children. 


When asked whether the teachers found 
their work more necessitous than reward- 
ing, Mrs. Margaret Crozier of the National 
Society for Mentally Handicapped Children 
replied : 
“If one regards the purpose of education 
as achieving certain literary standards, 
then, of course, the result to be expected 
will be quite negligible. If one regards it 
as helping a human being develop as a 
whole person, whatever his limitations, it 
is rewarding.” 
The first lessons a child may learn in school 
are how to sit in a chair, how to use a 
spoon, and how to wash his hands. These 
things may take months to learn, but the 
teachers have plenty of patience. Slowly, 
admittedly, but surely, the child begins to 
form behaviour patterns, and just as slowly 
but surely he learns to do other things, like 
interpreting pictures, reading, painting, 
singing. 
A teacher’s first attempt at instructing girls 
to sew may be heartbreaking, but she will 
persevere. It may take months before her 
pupils grasp the idea of creating one untidy, 
imperfect stitch, but it is this kind of drawn- 
out preliminary work which is very im- 
portant, Once that stitch is made the effort 
is repeated until eventually a tidy, perfect 
stitch can be sewn. With such purposeful 
instruction many mentally handicapped girls 
and women today are able to produce em- 
broidery and knitting showing the highest 
degree of skill. The teaching of simple 
laundry work, cleaning and meal prepara- 
tion follows the same painstaking lines. 
Boys and young men work at making airing 
racks, ironing boards, stools, wastepaper 
baskets and turf edging irons. The accent 
in the schools and training centres is more 
on how to equip their pupils for gainful 
employment rather than on academic know- 
ledge. Like any other people, the mentally 
handicapped become frustrated when they 
cannot be usefully employed. 
“Ts the minister aware that the (Scott) 
report states that we need 5,000 of these 
teachers, but that we have fewer than 2,000 
of them ?” asked Mr. K. Robinson, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for St. Pancras North, 
in the Commons last December. 
This question to the Minister of Health is 
one which parents of the mentally handi- 
capped have been asking among themselves 
for a long time. Mental troubles have been 


the poor relatives of the family of ailments 
all through the centuries, and mental han- 
dicap the poorest relation of them ail. 
Those who have worked for them have had 
to fight against ignorance, apathy and re- 
luctant generosity. Today thinking people 
are frequently horrified to learn that there 
was scarcely any acceptance of the mentally 
handicapped as human beings with human 
rights untif! 1913, when the first Mental 
Deficiency Act was passed. 


This Act required local authorities to make 
provision for defectives, but despite an 
Exchequer grant covering 50 per cent of the 
cost the local authorities took little action. 
Fourteen years later, by another Mental 
Deficiency Act, the local authorities were 
required to provide training and occupation 
for the mentally subnormal. Even then, as 
with all reforms, a gallant band of volun- 
teers had to pave the way. In the main it 
was voluntary effort which maintained train- 
ing centres. By 1938 voluntary effort was 
aiding 95 such centres, as against 60 main- 
tained by local authorities The work of the 
Association of Parents of Backward Chil- 
dren (later the NSMHC) helped to bring 
about a dynamic change, so that by 1959 
local authorities were maintaining over four 
hundred places, and those supported by 
voluntary aid had dropped to only 20. 


Altogether 17,500 patients were being given 
some training, but there remained over 
10,000 young people under the age of 16 
who were stil awaiting training. 


If and when the young mentally handi- 
capped person undergoes training for em- 
ployment, industry absorbs him. More and 
more firms are willing to employ him, and 
it is hoped that with the wider education of 
the public a greater understanding will en- 
courage employers to take on even greater 
numbers. 

Perhaps the greatest anxiety of all parents 
is that their children should be able to stand 
on their own feet. This is especially true of 
the parents of a mentally handicapped child. 
Life can be made pleasant enough whilst 
loving parents are alive, but what then ? 
This is always a constant, nagging anxiety. 
We are evidently passing from an era in 
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which the mentally handicapped person was 
a being living in isolation, a “stranger in 
his own country,” to a period when he is 
integrated into our society, accepted as a 
part of our life, doing useful work, sharing 
our enjoyments, having as much right to a 
secure future as ourselves. 


To hasten that change help is urgently 
needed in many spheres. Hospitals require 
orderlies and nurses and visiting “aunts” 
and “uncles.” Schools require teachers. 
Training centres need skilled men and 
women who can help the pupils into indus- 
try. Social workers are wanted who can 
provide a follow-up service to keep an eye 
on the ex-pupil after he has left the centre. 
Although great strides have been taken into 
the new era we are still only at the begin- 
ning. Much that is obvious still needs 
doing and much that remains obscure needs 
attention. 


The scale of the problem can be gauge 
from figures quoted in a pamphlet by 
President Kennedy: 


“Mental retardation disables ten times as 
many as diabetes, twenty times as many 
as TB, and 600 times as many as infantile 
paralysis. By 1970 there will be 1,000,000 
more retarded persons than there are 
now.” 


Mental deficiency is no respecter of parents; 
the problem therefore ought to interest 
everyone, It is a fact that of the children 
born to women who were exposed to radia- 
tion in Nagasaki and Hiroshima a quarter 
were mentally defective. (Fall Out, edited 
by A. Pirie, M.A., Ph.D. MacGibbon and 
Kee, 12s 6d.) 

Information recently received from Alberta, 
Canada, the only province to collect statis- 
tics on deformed births, claims that there 
has been a 3-fold rise in two years, from 
5 to 14.1 per thousand, whilst during the 
period of the check the level of fall-out rose 
from 8 to 1,000 units. 

Since with our present knowledge any form 
of damage to the brain appears to be irre- 
versible, it becomes man’s duty to look’ 
deeper into what may, or may not, be the 
causes of such damage, and to try to 
eliminate them. 
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A crowd in South Africa: the 
picture illustrates the difficulty 
of distinguishing between peopie 
classed as ‘white’ and ‘coloured’ 


John Papworth 


Is there 

a way out 

In 

south Africa? 


The African Patriots, by Mary Benson. 
(Faber and Faber, 368.) 


“ May God Almighty damn and destroy my 
soul, utterly and for ever, if I compromise 
one particle in the thinking of my own 
Private thoughts.” Thus a character in one 
of those brittle novels of H. G. Wells. 
What, one wonders, goes on in the secret 
thinking of the members of the South Afri- 
can government ? They organise expensive 
public relations campaigns through their 
embassies abroad to tell the world what 
benefits they are conferring on their African 
subjects whilst they are deliberately debas- 
ing the standards of education, health, housing 
and work of those same subjects. Africans 
are prevented by law, for example, from 
advancing to better jobs mainly in order 
that their performance shall not be seen to 
challenge that of their white brothers. 


In recounting facts such as this in her able 
and absorbing history of the African 
National Congress, Mary Benson makes the 
real objects of apartheid crystal clear. Its 
purpose is not to divide so much as to 
degrade and debase the black people in a 
futile effort to preserve the privileges and 
pretensions of the white. 

In 1864 there were a fair number of Afri- 
cans on the common roll of the Cape 
Colony; today not a single African has a 


April Carter 


vote of any kind in the election of the 
South African parliament. Well before the 
turn of the century Africans had formed 
their first political associations; today all 
African national! political parties are banned. 
By 1906 there were more Africans in Cape 
schools than there were whites and some of 
the African schools were of a higher stan- 
dard than those available to whites; even 
by the 1880s the same Africans already had 
two generations of missionary schools 
behind them and a capable professional 
class Had begun to emerge. Today all 
mission schools have either been closed or 
handed over to the government, which 
means restricting them to a syllabus de- 
signed to meet the needs of potential un- 
skilled manual Jabourers - none of the chil- 
dren can even learn European languages. 

Africans could own their own farms before 
the turn of the century; in 1913 the basis 
of their freehold tenure was destroyed, as 
indeed later were their freehold tenancies in 
urban areas. In the land of his birth an 
African is unable to own land or a house, 
he cannot vote, he cannot form a trade 
union, he cannot strike, he cannot partici- 
pate in an organised demonstration of any 
kind, he is not free to travel; his education, 
housing. medical and other services are sub- 
standard, his wages are sub-normal, the 
odious and fervently hated pass system con- 


ESSAYS IN ANALYSIS 


Social Science and Political Theory, b: 
W. G. Runciman, (Cambridge University 
Press, 22s 6d.) 


There are some concepts which we fre- 
quently use and which - as St. Augustine re- 
marked about time - we all understand per- 
fectly well until somebody asks us to define 
them. Terms like state and class, and even 
politics and society, have this familiar and 
yet elusive quality. Since these are ideas we 
frequently use in making judgments, and 
even fn making plans for action, it is obvi- 
ously helpful to analyse them sometimes. 


Such an analysis is undertaken by W. G. 
Runciman in his recently published book of 
essays on social science and political theory. 
He discusses and modifies Weber’s definition 
of the state as a “ human community which 
successfully claims within a given territory 
the monopoly of the legitimate use of phy- 
sical force” in the context of an outline of 
the emergence of political sociology. In two 
other essays he combines a summary of the 
theories of “ classic” sociologists with a dis- 
cussion of their contemporary relevance. 
Thus the chapter on elites and oligarchies 
provides an introduction to Michels, Mosca, 


Pareto and Sorel, and goes on to look at the 
importance of oligarchy in political parties 
for parliamentary democracy; similarly a 
beautifully clear exposition of Weber’s defi- 
nition of class leads on to a discussion of 
class in political conflict. Am essay on 
voters and parties is a guide to studies of 
voting behaviour and examines the signifi- 
cance of political apathy. 


Not all the essays are equally readable. The 
first one, which seeks to define the nature of 
social science, assumes much more special- 
ised knowledge, and the non-specialist might 
do better not to start here; similarly an 
analysis of the tautological nature of func- 
tionalist theory only seems relevant if you 
have first suffered from reading functionalist 
sociologists. 


Marxists, anarchists, and indeed most Peace 
News readers will probably often disagree 
with Mr, Runciman’s assumptions, for 
example, that “democracy of the lobby” 
exercised through pressure groups is the 
best way of dealing with oligarchy. But he 
is always concise and interesting, and I 
think most Peace News readers should also 
find these essays stimulating. 


trols his every coming and going. It is an 
extraordinary fact that. confronted with this 
appalling situation, the African leaders 
should have responded with a forebearance 
and a continued faith in the readiness of 
the white rulers to admit the justice of 
African claims for redress. 


Early Congress gatherings, we learn (the 
first was held in 1912), were marked by 
prayers and hymn singing. As late as 1935 
a convention organised by the Congress was 
opened by the white Mayor of Bloemfon- 
tein, and officials such as the Superintendent 
of the Native Affairs Department were pre- 
sent by invitation. Again and again Con- 
gress leaders waited for the white rulers to 
protest against the intolerable forms of dis- 
crimination of which they were the victims. 
Again and again, when they were not 
ignored, they were met with rebuffs and 
sometimes unbelievably offensive affront. 
Given the array of forces against them, it 
was perhaps inevitable that the first African 
country to produce a Congres movement 
should be among the last to see its Congress 
attain its objectives. But has it been wholly 
due to the strength of the whites? Why, 
one wonders, did it wait until 1945 before 
appointing its first full-time Secretary ? 
Why did it fail to maintain a newspaper ? 
And why, at crucial stages of the struggle, 
especially in the industrial field, did the 
African workers so frequently find them- 
selves bereft of adequate leadership ? 


There are gaps in the account here, due 
perhaps to gaps in the record. Part of 
Congress’s failure, Miss Benson suggests, is 
due to the democratic nature of its leader- 
ship, which made for more cumbersome 
operation than that which might have been 
engendered by a dynamic personal leader. 
Perhaps. Some of the old leaders were 
rather incompetent, but this is surely not 
the case today. Men such as Chief Lutuli, 
Nelson Mandela and Oliver Tambo appear 
to be wiser and abler than any the Con- 
gress has thrown up in its history; they 
have been helped too by outstanding non- 
Africans such as Trevor Huddleston and the 
courageous Indian Communist leader, Dr. 
Youseff Dadoo. 


The fact that a leadership of this quality 
has been unable to redeem the situation 
suggest that the situation itself is irredeem- 
able. But is it? Despairing of Congress 
methods and their lack of success, a new 
force has thrust itself forward, the Pan- 
Africanist Congress. It is dedicated to 
violent courses and will brook no arguments 
against them. As a loyal member of the 
ANC, Miss Benson’s views on the PAC do 
it less than justice. The really surprising 
thing about the PAC is that it emerged as 
late as it did. The increasingly repressive 
nature of the white régime made the appear- 


ance of a more militant body, either within 
or without the Congress structure, inevit- 
able, and now, after pursuing policies of 
non-violence for more than fifty years (an 
incredible achievement), the ANC seems 
ready to countenance policies involving 
violence as well, 


Tn an imperfect world not wholly com- 
mitted to the principle of non-violence such 
tactics, allied with outside help, may pay 
off in the sense that the white dictatorship 
may be defeated. But if the means used 
seem likely to ensure that the white dictator- 
ship will be replaced by a black one, the 
question that needs to be answered is not 
the desirability or otherwise of defeating 
the white dictatorship, but whether other 
means of doing so have been adequately 
explored, 


In a recent series of admirably tucid and 
extremely pertinent articles in Peace News, 
Gene Sharp suggested that this is not so, 
and that an outstanding feature of the South 
African struggle has been the absence of a 
sustained campaign of non-violent opposi- 
tion. Miss Benson seems to confirm this; 
from her graphic account of the struggle, 
the defiance campaign, the strikes and the 
treason trial appear as isolated acts of oppo- 
sition rather than as peaks of effort emerg- 
ing from a general level of activity, Her 
account reinforces Gene Sharp’s plea to 
have another look at long-term, non-violent 
solutions before a colossal bloodbath 
drowns whatever vestiges of liberalism and 
non-racialism remain. 


Whatever decisions may be made on this, 
the challenge to pacifists outside the Re- 
public remains to be taken up. Is it, for 
example, so impossible to mount a whole- 
sale economic boycott of South Africa, 
whereby American capitalist investors, 
British armament manufacturers, and the 
Communist officials who authorised the re- 
cent trade agreement between China and 
South Africa are all equally shamed into 
seeking other outlets for their wares? Re 
newed and sustained pressure to achieve this 
is long overdue, and no pacifist is in a posi- 
tion to bewail the trend towards violence in 
South African nationalist movements who is 
doing less than his utmost for the alter- 
nalive 


Miss Benson's book gives a fresh edge to 
such questions. She writes for the general 
reader rather than the specialist, and she 
does him proud. In terse prose she tells a 
tale which is as absorbing and as tragic as 
anything in the realm of fiction; but she is 
writing of matters which are brutally and 
horribly factual. She does so in a manner 
which abolishes transcontinental distances 
and which brings the need for immediate 
action for freedom in South Africa to every- 
one’s doorstep. 


Photos of the City Road district, 
Bristol, by lan Vine 


Tony Allwright and ian Wine 


BLACK AND WHITE 
IN BRISTOL 
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To meet the coloured immigrants in Bristol you go down City Road to an 
area of large dilapidated terraces and small mean tenements put up some 
100-150 years ago. The inhabitants sit on the low walls that divide the meagre 
front gardens from the footway to gossip or watch the kids playing. 

There are over 5,000 coloured people living in Bristol, most of them from the 
West Indies, some from Pakistan and India, and a few students. 

By now it is a cliché that the kids have no colour bar. While their parents 
stay apart in distinct groups of black and white, the children are at ease 
chasing each other and playing together. More heartening still are the groups 
of teenagers, Negro and white, to be seen showing off their cycles and motor 
bikes, chattering and laughing together. 

But the problem of integration remains. The ban by the Bristol! Omnibus 
Company on coloured conductors and drivers last April highlighted some- 
thing that is a continuing problem. In the City Road area of Bristol there 
are one or two streets solely tenanted by coloured people, but there are many 
more in which black and white live next door to one another. In one of these 
streets a coloured man, married with three children, told us that the children 
of his white neighbours come to watch television and play with his own 
children. But although he has been in Bristol eight years he has never set 
foot in his neighbours’ houses; nor have the white parents been inside his. 
The white people living in the area that we talked to were largely indifferent. 
Some accused the immigrants of gross overcrowding, of keeping brothels, of 
being lazy. Because of the overcrowding and possible threat of unemploy- 
ment they thought the Commonwealth Immigration Act a good thing. When 
we talked about the discrimination of the bus company most of them agreed 
that it was wrong, but nevertheless felt that some protection had to be given 
to white workers, Prejudice against mixed marriages was considerable. 
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Geoffrey Carnall 


The paralysis of power today 


Power and the Pursuit of Peace, by F. H. 
Hinsley. (Cambridge University Press, 
40s.) 


Can permanent peace between nations be 
organised ? During the past three hundred 
years many people have applied their minds 
to this question. In the twentieth century 
there have been two major attempts to 
create peace-keeping organisations, Mr. 
Hinsley looks at the League of Nations and 
the UN in the light of internationalist 
theories from William Penn’s time to the 
present, and examines the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice in this field. 


He is critical of ‘“ world government” 
ideas which go back, in all essentials, to 
the Grand Designs of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. [t is an illusion to think one can 
have an effective supranational government 
tm any conditions at all like our own. If 
the League of Nations’ enforcement 
machinery had been scrupulously supported 
- if sanctions had been applied as originally 
intended - the League would have been con- 
stantly engaged in warfare. It was not 
scrupulously supported, which Mr. Hinsley 
thinks was just as well, but this led to its 
collapse. 


Mr. Hinsley is careful to insist that the 
League's record was not one of total failure. 
It had some success when it reinforced 
routine diplomacy, and Mr. Hinsley is a 
firm believer in routine diplomacy. He is 
mildly hopeful about the UN insofar as it 
accepts its limitations, and is content to act 
as a moral check and as a channel of 
communication. He does not mention Mr. 


Khrushchev’s “troika” doctrine, but If 
imagine would find nothing to disagree with 
In it, 

Consistently with this, he criticises the UN 
operation in the Congo on the ground that 
it was an attempt to sidestep diplomacy, to 
solve a political problem by pure admin- 
istration. This criticism appears to miss an 
important point. The great danger when 
the Congo crisis occurred was that each 
great power would move in to forestall a 
move by the others. As Mr. Hinsley poinis 
out on another page, nothing is so con- 
ducive to international violence as the fears 
and appetites that breed on_ instability. 
Hammarskjéld’s initiatives provided the con- 
ditions for a sound diplomatic bargain: each 
great power kept out provided the others 
did too. 

The fact that Hammarskjold was able to do 
this illuminates a whole area of power in 
the nuclear age which Mr. Hinsley only 
touches on. When he discusses the effect 
of resolutions in the UN General Assembly, 
which although unenforceable “‘ can be none 
the less embarrassing,” one would like to 
have this embarrassment more fully ex- 
plored. Moreover, as Mr. Hinsley later 
observes, the decline in the popularity of 
war has transformed the power struggle 
into “competition in moralising, manceuvres 
in a struggle for prestige, and efforts to 
perpetuate an ideological struggle which in 
itself is also becoming a thing of the past.” 
The competition in moralising, etc., is not, 
I think, seen by Mr. Hinsley as a form of 
the power struggle so much as something 
that goes on while the power struggle is in 


abeyance. He takes for granted that power 
is closely related to industrial and scientific 
capacity, and argues that there is now a 
fair measure of stability between the various 
developed nations, all of which “inhabit a 
territory in which the only defeat that can 
be inflicted by one upon another is a diplo- 
matic defeat in a war of nerves.” The 
anxiety of the nuclear powers about addi- 
tions to their number will encourage colla- 
boration between these powers, just as gov- 
ernments in the Holy Alliance (after the 
Napoleonic Wars) collaborated to fight 
democratic movements. Such collaboration 
would give a chance for habits to develop 
through which hopes of permanent peace 
may be realised. 

What all this suggests is that power politics 
today includes exploiting the paralysis of 
power: an exercise which can be under- 
taken by nations whose military strength 
is weak either by necessity or deliberate 
choice. Mr. Hinsley never quite gets round 
to considering this systematically, although 
he remarks in passing (for example) that 
Russia’s co-existence doctrine “shows con- 
siderable discernment in its adjustment to 
the existence of deadlock and the technical 
and political restraints which underlie it.” 
In power politics of this kind one might 
add, Hammarskjold deserves to rank with 
Bismarck, and Gandhi with Clausewitz. 
Mr. Hinsley does have a good deal to say 
about public opinion, which has an im- 
portant bearing on these matters, but he 
doesn’t get it into a single focus. He 
notes its place in the thinking of Bentham 
and others as a support for international 


organisation, and he himself agrees that 


“the masses” influence statesmen for 
peace. Ordinary people are concerned with 
security and well-being, and this is “an 
obstacle to irresponsibility and boldness in 
politics.” It also means that they will be 
suspicious of adventures in international 
integration, however. And in some moods 
Mr. Hinsley even doubts whether the masses 
are so peaceful. There are at present, he 
says, still deep-seated pressures making for 
unsettlement and conflict, He quotes with 
approval Robert Graves’s observation that 
“the trouble with young people today is 
that emotionally and psychologically the 
West is due for another war and they can’t 
have it - it’s impossible.” 

All that one can collect from this untidy 
heap of opinions is the mere commonplace 
that public feeling is yet one more factor 
complicating the work of a diplomat, It 
would be more interesting to have Mr. 
Hinsley’s comments on such studies as 
D. W. Harding’s The Impulse to Daminate, 
with its analysis of public reactions to 
national crises. Lacking this kind of 
analysis, Mr. Hinsley cannot help producing 
conclusions which seem rather banal, Yet 
one detects in some of his remarks in pass- 
ing, and in the drift of some of his detailed 
studies (for example, on the origins of 
World War J), an interesting mind at work. 
There is a fine astringency in his comment 
that “men have usually regarded their own 
political hegemony over their various worlds 
as the natural and logical solution of the 
international problem.” He has it in him 
to write a much better book. 


Ross Devenish 


Britain’s guilt over the Sudan 


The Problem of the Southern Sudan, by 
J. Oduho and W. Deng. (O.U-P., for the 
Institute of Race Relations, 6s.) 

The Sudan obtained its independence in 

1956, and while the North was celebrating, 

the South found little cause for festivity. 

The Southerners felt that the British had 

betrayed them over their request for a 

federal form of government. At this time 

executions of southerners by northern firing 
squads were a daily occurrence. The 
southern revolt had only been quelled (with 
help from a British governor) a few months 
previously. Even today the executions for 

“ offenders ” from this period continue. 

Disregard for the wishes of a large part of 

the indigenous population while creating 

constitutions has been a fault which has 
characterised British policies in certain parts 


of Africa. As a result of such disregard 
apartheid was able to develop from its roots 
in the South Africa Act of 1909. This 
disregard led also to the creation of the 
doomed Central African Federation and to 
the foundation of the Republic of the Sudan 
without safeguards for the population of the 
southern provinces, even though the Foreign 
Otfice, who were responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Sudan, were aware that 
“ without protection the southerners will not 
be able to develop along indigenous fines, 
will be overwhelmed and swamped by the 
North, and deteriorate into a servile com- 
munity... 4. 

The Southern Sudanese had shown the ex- 
tent of their unwillingness to enter into an 
association with the North by the armed 
revolt of 1955. Prior to independence the 


British had administered the South and the 
North separately, since conditions varied 
greatly between the two regions; they simply 
happened to be adjacent territories incor- 
porated into one region called - quite arbi- 
trarily - the Sudan. Perhaps the ultimate 
irony lies in the fact that Victorian England 
annexed the Sudan in order to prevent the 
traffic of slaves. Yet when the South rose 
in revolt and was virtually independent, it 
was the British who replaced the Southern 
Sudanese with the Khartoum administra- 
tion; northern troops were flown to the 
South by the RAF. 

Britain had found the separatist movement 
in the South embarrassing for two reasons : 
it would upset her policies in both the 
Middle East and East Africa. The British 
were also well aware of the attitude of the 


Recent pamphlets and books received 


Non-yiolent Action, by Gene Sharp. 
(Friends Peace Committee, Is.) This pam- 
phlet springs from a growing demand for 
the serious study of the power of non- 
viclent action, and has been distributed 
widely to Quaker and CND groups. Con- 
tains a preface by Kenneth Lee and some 
very valuable reading lists. For someone 
anxious to make a serious study of non- 
violent action, this is probably the best short 
introduction. 


Why Tolerate Slavery ? by Commander T. 
Fox Pitt. (Union of Democratic Control, 
9d.) Comprehensive survey of the slavery 
which still exists in the world, what the 
United Nations has done about it, and how 
British policy tends to support slave owners 
in the Middle East. 


Economic Institutions and Democracy, by 
W. H. Ferry. (Society for Democratic Inte- 
gration in Industry, Ils 6d.) Discusses the 
relationship between modern technology, the 
organisation of industry and democratic 
values. Examines the undemocratic nature 


of modern business, mainly in the American 
context, 


and calls for experiments in 


economic organisation based on democracy 
and justice. Author is vice-president of 
the Centre for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions in Santa Barbara, California. 


Nationalism in Africa, by Colin Morris. 
(Edinburgh House Press, 2s 6d.) History 
and analysis of African nationalism. Final 
chapter asks: ‘‘ What is the response we 
should make as Christians to the challenge 
of African nationalism ? ” 


South Africa, a report of the research and 
information commission of the international 
student conference. (Co-ordinating Secre- 
tariat of National Unions of Students, free 
to National Unions of Students, 1s for 
others.) Thorough study of how apartheid 
works in the field of education. 
* * * 


Eugene V. Debs: a biography, by Ray 
Ginger. (Collier Books, $1.50.) Thorough 
account of the life of the USA’s greatest 
socialist. : 

A Quarter-century of Unamericana, edited 
by Charlotte Pomerantz. (Marzani and 
Munsell, $2.50.) History of the US House 
Unamerican Activities Committee, part 


“ straight,” part satirical. Propagandist, 
repetitious, most of the cartoons are very 
crude. Some of the quotations are telling, 
however, and there is a moving letter from 
the widow of a scientist who committed 
suicide as a result of HUAC’s investigations. 


The General Says No, by Nora Beloff. 
(Penguin Special, 3s 6d.) Analysis of how 
and why Britain didn’t get into Europe. 


Chartist Studies, edited by Asa _ Briggs. 
(Macmillan paperback, 20s.) Re-issue of a 
set of scholarly essays. 


Freedom Ride, by James Peck. (Grove 
Press, 50c.) Paperback edition of an essen- 
tial book for understanding the freedom 
struggle in the American South. Extracts 
from the original edition appeared in Peace 
News on August 10 last year. 


The Affirmation of Life and Man, by Jacob 
Shaum. (Libertarian Press, no price marked.) 
A libertarian philosophy based on the prin- 
ciple “The pursuit of happiness is the pur- 
suit of growth.” Calls for “a revolution 
in the image of man, a new programme of 
the spirit which allows for the infinite 
creative potential of man.” 


northerner to the southerner; indeed the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry in 1955 
reports that the term “abeed,” slave, was 
frequently used when referring to a 
southerner. This attitude, Joseph Oduho 
and William Deng report, has become more 
general as more groups of northerners have 
migrated to the South. The authors are 
more than lenient when referring to the 
extent to which the British are responsible 
for the present situation in the Southern 
Sudan, which is summarised in this para- 
graph : 
“Intimidation, burning, prison, public 
executions and arbitrary arrests have been 
and still are widely employed by the 
regime with the object of instilling awe 
of Arab power in the minds of the 
southerners. In Equatoria alone at least 
10,000 huts with all their belongings have 
been burnt by Arab administration and 
army forces. . . . At least 500,000 head 
of cattle, sheep and goats have been seized 
by the northerners.” 
This is one of the few passages in the book 
that gives an immediate feeling of what is 
happening in the Sudan today; for the rest 
it concerns itself with information that is 
already available through other sources. The 
authors point out that their purpose “is to 
show that it is not an angry dream or a 
collection of forgeries invented ty the 
writers to discredit the Arabs of the Sudan, 
but rather an exposition of the background 
to the tension between Arab and African 
in the Sudan.” They have succeeded in 
doing this, and more than adequately answer 
the Arab viewpoint presented by Richard 
Grey in the introduction. 
Perhaps later they will go on to write a 
book about the Southern Sudan that 
urgently needs to be written; a book which 
must at once be fuller and more personal, 
describing the struggle in greater detail and 
giving an account of the life of their own 
party in exile. In the meantime this is a 
valuable background to a situation that 
demands attention, and about which too 
little is known. 
Ross Devenish yisited the Sudan last year 
and wrote an article about it in the Jan- 
uary 25, 1963, issue of Peace News. 


Right and below: police and 


Committee of 100 convoy members at 


the German-Austrian frontier 


2000 at Athens rally: 
British supporters 
held at Greek frontier 


The Hiroshima Day demonstration which 
took place in Athens on Monday, August 5, 
was attended by two thousand people. The 
meeting, held in an open-air theatre, in- 
cluded 40 supporters from other countries, 
15 of which were British. After the stadium 
in which the meeting had been originally 
planned was cancelled, three theatres were 
booked, but two withdrew due, it is thought, 
toa police pressure. 


John French and two other members of the 
Committee of 100 convoy, which has been 
peivenied from entering Greece, slipped in 
y train. The Salonika Bertrand Russell 
Committee for Nuclear Disarmament sent 
some of its members by bus to the border 
at Enos to support the rest of the convoy, 
who were kept there from entering Greece. 
Eight vehicles reached the border and were 
refused entry, along with some British 
tourists in a lorry. Some members of the 
convoy crossed the border on foot: they were 
brought back by Yugoslav frontier guards. 
Five of the Committee were arrested in 
Vienna for entering Austria illegally. These 
are Inge Oskarsson, Oonagh J.ahr, David 
Polden, Peter Halstead and Emily Pert. 


Photos by Nic Johnson 


David Boulton, who was to have represented 
CND at the Athens demonstration, was re- 
fused permission to enter Greece and put on 
a plane back to Britain. He reports : 


I received two quite different welcomes on 
arrival at Athens airport at 3.30 on Mon- 
day morning. The first was from Michael 
Peristerakis, the young organiser of the 
Bertrand Russell Committee, who appeared 
with about a dozen colleagues on the roof 
of the reception lounge and called down to 
me as I passed through the entrance ‘“ Wel- 
come to Greece.” The other welcome was 
from the airport aliens police controller, 
who told me apologetically that he had 
orders to put me on the next plane back to 
London. 


I had arrived for the Hiroshima Day rally, 
organised by the Russell Committee, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to Canon Collins 
either to attend himself or send a CND 
representative. My time of arrival had been 
cabled out to Michael Peristerakis by Canon 
Collins and was clearly intercepted by the 
police. 


As I entered the reception lounge 1 was 
approached by three police officers and 
escorted to a staff room. The room had 
two doors and a window. The policemen 
stationed themselves one at each of the 
possible exits, evidently determined to take 
no chances. At 4 a.m. the senior officer 
arrived and told me that I would not be 
allowed to stay. Asked why, he said that it 
was “orders,” and he did not know why. 
“ The government says you are undesirable,” 
he explained apologetically, and ordered a 
pot of coffee for me. 


I asked to be allowed to telephone the 
British Consulate, to cable back to London, 
and to speak briefly with the group of 
campaigners who had come to welcome me. 
At each request the senior police officer 
disappeared for a few minutes, presumably 
to consult a superior. Each time he re- 
turned and said no. At 4.50 I was asked to 
take my seat in the homeward-bound plane. 
| explained that I did not intend to kave 
voluntarily. There was a hurried conference 
in Greek, more consultations with hidden 
superiors, and then I was picked up and 
carried out to the plane. An enormous 
plain clothes policeman sat with me until 
take-off. My passport was not returned to 
me until we were safely 25,000 feet over the 
Greek mountains. 


On arrival in London I cabled Michael 
Peristerakis, explaining what had happened, 
sending CND’s heartfelt best wishes for the 
rally, and adding : “ Together we shall over- 
come some day.” On Tuesday CND lodged 
a protest with the Foreign Office in London 
asking them to take up with the Greek 
authorities their refusal to allow me to con- 
tact the British Consulate. 


£62,000 model: 
Essex protest 


There will be a demonstration in Brentwood 
on Saturday, August 10, organised by the 
Bssex Committee against Nuclear Warfare 
and Brentwood CND, to protest against the 
decision of Essex Civil Defence to build a 
model of a village which has been destroyed 
in a nuclear attack. The model will cost 
£62,000 and will be used as a training 
ground and during civil defence exercises. 
After the march there will be a meeting at 
which John Horner, Audrey Hunt of the 
Association of Scientific Workers, and 
Alderman Fred Brown of Essex County 
Council will speak. Those who wish to take 
part in the demonstration should assemble 
K Victoria Road, Brentwood Station, at 
p.m, 
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Less life-saving for RSGs 


A new Home Office circular announces a 
drastic reorganisation of the RSG system, 
an article in the August issue of Sanity 
(CND’s monthly paper) states. 

Vhe circular was not released to the press, 
nor were its contents divulged to parliament. 
Referenced CDC 17/63, and dated July 8. 
it announces that the Home Secretary, in 
consultation with the Minister for Housing 
and Local Government, “has reviewed the 
civi} defence control system in the light of 
newer assessments of the type of attack 
which might be expected in a nuclear 
War. 


Human blockade 
stops arrest 


The people of Rehoboth, in South-West 
Africa, have succeeded in preventing an 
attempt by the South African police to 
arrest their doctor, Dr. J. K. Abrahms, who 
is an African from Cape Town. It seems 
tha: his name has been mentioned in docu- 
ments seized when security police raided a 
house in Johannesburg. Dr. Abrahms was 
charged under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, 1961. 

A hundred vears ago the people of Reho- 
both, the Basters, established their own re- 
public with its own ancestral law - the 
Vaderlike Wette, a set of rules for a simple 
socialistic society. All matters of import- 
ance. however, are decided by a white 
magistrate appointed to do the will of the 
government. In theory, he is the head of 
the Baster Raad, or council, but in this case 
the Basters acted without him. ; 
When the police came to arrest the doctor 
the Baster Raad ordered the bells of the old 
church to be rung to call the burghers toge- 
ther, and their spokesman, Mr. Hermanus 
Olivier. announced that a human blockade 
would be formed to protect the doctor. He 
told Colonel T. J. Crous, deputy commis- 
sioner of the police in South-West Africa 
that he would have to shoot them before 
Dr. Abrahms would be arrested, The 
colonel then withdrew, 

Dr. Abrahms will be allowed to continue 
his practice for the time being. 


It now appears that the RSGs are to have 
an almost entirely administrative. rather than 
life-saving, function. The circular states: 

“Under the plans previously notified to 
local authorities, the organisation below re- 
gional seats of government was designed 
primarily for life-saving operations imme- 
diately after an attack on a limited number 
of targets . it is no longer realistic to 
relate a control system solely to short-term 
life-saving requirements. A balance must 
therefore be struck between the requtre- 
ments of a control system designed to deal 
with the life-saving, operational stage and 
those of a system which could function 
effectively in the much longer period during 
which all the governmental resources of the 
country would have to be used to their 
utmost to enable the nation to survive.” 


The circular also announces that each RSG 
is to have under it two or three sub-regional 
headquarters, each of which will have con- 
tro] posts attached. to be located near 
normal administrative offices, “‘ This will 
help to ensure that the controls could be 
effectively manned at the shortest notice in 
a precautionary period.” 

The Regional Commissioners in the RSGs 
will have their counterparts in sub-regional 
commissioners, “appointed by the central 
government for the overall supervision of 
each region.’ As with the RSGs themselves, 
the main government departments will be 
represented in each sub-regional head- 
quarters, plus the police. fire service. and 
public utilities. 


Transport wanted 


“On The Beach.” the YCND summer holi- 
day project, urgently needs help with trans- 
port. Anyone with a car or a van willing 
to give one day at a time to this project 
should ‘phone YCND, CLE 5292. ™ 


PEANUTS CLUB 

Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St. 
This Saturday, folk session. 

This Sunday, the James Bishop group. 
Licensed bar. Admission 25 6d. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Adam Roberts 


Multilateralism in the peace movement 


In almost all questions where major change 
is involved, there is a tension between the 
use of negotiations and the use of other 
methods to achieve the desired change. 
There have been few social or political 
movements in which there were not widely 
differing emphases with regard to the role 
of negotiations. 


This tension has always existed among 
people concerned with questions of war and 
peace. Many supporters of military policies, 
feeling that negotiations are little more than 
idle talk and treaties no more than pieces 
of paper, have opposed all negotiations with 
“the enemy.” Other supporters of military 
policies have felt that negotiations could and 
should produce a more stable form of inter- 
national order, and they have supported 
negotiations for these reasons. 


A mirror of these differences has existed in 
the peace movement, At times peace cam- 
paigners have been associated solely with 
the demand for negotiations: thus in Oh 
What a Lovely War a pacifist woman is 
seen on a soapbox shouting ‘ Negotiate 
with the Kaiser Now!” In the 1930s the 
Peace Pledge Union put considerable em- 
phasis on negotiations, and at the time of 
the Czechoslovak crisis its policy was stated 
in a sevenpenny reply-paid telegram in reply 
to an urgent inquiry. If war came, PPU 
supporters were to “Honour pledge, resist 
conscription, demand conference.” 


At the present time there is in CND, as 
there was in the PPU, a heavy emphasis on 
negotiations. Peggy Duff, Organising Secre- 
tary ‘of CND, states that “CND has always 
“10 a.large extent been multilateralist.” The 
Croydon resolution passed at last year’s 
CND conference advocates unilateral dis- 
armament for Britain, but because “ we are 
realists’ it advocates that disarmament by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
should be negotiated, multilateral disarma- 
ment. 


But there is also in the peace movement 


DO YOU WANT 
TO KNOW 
A SECRET ? 


With the editor away on holiday, we are in 
a position to reveal how peculiarly well- 
appointed is his office in comparison with 
all the other rooms in the Peace News 
building. Swivel chair, metal desk with self- 
locking drawers, glass frontéd bookcase, 
carpet, calendar with little plastic device for 
marking the date - the only thing missing 
is the white telephone. 


If you were to give us a lot more money 
the editor could have a white telephone and 
the rest of us could have swivel chairs. (At 
the moment we make do with very treacher- 
ous chairs which collapse now and then, so 
that you fall through them.) This is my 
fanciful dream, anyway; in actual fact [ 
know that however much money you send 
us, it will be needed to pay the more hum- 
drum bills for heat, light, rent, printing, 
postage, and so on. First things, as always, 


first. ‘ 
ROD PRINCE. 
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Z1L153 
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we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc. payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer, 
Peace News 5 Caledonian .Road .. 
London N1 -—..--~-- —- 
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today a very strong element of cynicism 
about negotiated disarmament, even though 
this is not always accompanied by serious 
analysis of the failings of multilateralism. 
Peter Cadogan, secretary of the  inter- 
national sub-committee of the Committee of 
100, wrote last May: 


“The Geneva talks have failed and will 
go on failing. Essentially they are a waste 
of time.” 

Last month Canon Collins told me: 


“Ihave sometimes wondered whether the 
negotiations are not really a menace. On 
the principles on which they are held they 
can never succeed, Military strength is 
incompatible with the concessions essen- 
tial to disarmament. In the modern world 
there may be some hope that disarma- 
ment conferences will at least keep people 
talking rather than fighting. I haven’t 
made up my mind about them.” 


In peace movements overseas there is a 
similar tension between multilateralism and 
unilateralism. Some organisations, such as 
SANE and the World Council of Peace, 
have a very heavily multilateralist emphasis. 
Others, such as CNVA in the USA, or 
Zengakuren in Japan, are pessimistic about 
negotiations. In a statement to Peace News 
Jast June, Toru Kurokawa, International 
Secretary of Zengakuren, referred to 


“Our fundamental attitude, that the only 
power to eliminate aggression and oppres- 
sion is neither counter-attack by missile, 
nor diplomatic negotiation, but the inter- 
national mass action of peoples.” 


In spite of the enormous variety of peace 
movement opinion on the role of negotia- 
tions, there has been very little serious dis- 
cussion of the matter. CND has produced 
virtually no\analysis of the multilateralist 
position, and astonishingly little descriptive 
literature about the negotiations. A 
CUCAND pamphlet published in 1958 
analysed the negotiations and suggested that 
they were not successful because the nego- 
tiators were not genuine. In 1962 CND 
distributed a reprint of P. M. S, Blackett’s 
article ‘“The Real Road to Disarmament,” 
and since then there have been various 
articles in Sanity and elsewhere on the state 
of the disarmament negotiations. Last 
summer Ben Parkin, M.P., wrote a pam- 
phlet, published by the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, entitled Multilateral Disarm- 
ament - What are We Doing About It? 
This is a sorry record for a campaign with 
such a multilateralist emphasis, and I sus- 
pect that in fact the peace movements’s 
attitude to negotiations is an echo of Crom- 
well’s injunction to his troops to “trust in 
God and keep your powder dry.” CND’s 
order of the day sometimes seems to be 
“trust Geneva and disarm now.” 


The problem is not quite as simple as the 
one Cromwell faced, however, and I suggest 
that there are several reasons why emphasis 
by the peace movement on negotiated agree- 
ments is positively harmful and dangerous. 
In my previous article, which appeared in 
Peace News last week, I suggested that there 
were a number of weaknesses in the whole 
idea of negotiated disarmament. There are 
teal problems of inspection and_ control 
which make negotiated disarmament virtu- 
ally impossible unless it is accompanied by 
a renunciation of forcé in human affairs, 
even in face of “enemy ” force. 
If a serious criticism of, the, multilateralist 
position can be developed, this would, in 
many ways enormously strengthen the whole 
argument and impact of the peace move- 
ment. For the assumption behind multi- 
lateral disarmament is, in spite of numer- 
ous embellishments and modifications, that 
in the grave matters of war.and peace 
decisions must be left to the statesmen. The 
assumption. is. that of Khrushchev, who said 
in a speech to the Supreme Soviet: on Oct- 
ober 31, 1959265. on ids th 
“Only the heads*‘of governments” .: :/!: 


invested with great power .. . are able 
to settle complicated international pro- 
blems.” 


This view has been echoed by innumerable 
statesmen in the West, and has been used 
frequently and quite specifically as an argu- 
ment against unilateralism. 


The prospect of agreed disarmament is often 

held out as an argument against unilateral 

action: thus Duncan Sandys said in the 

House of Commons on February 26, 1958: 
“Nothing would more prejudice the pros- 
pects of world disarmament than for the 
West to disarm unilaterally in advance of 
an agreement.” 


Many whose understanding of the opinions 
of the peace movement is fairly close still 


accept Duncan Sandys’ position, Thus 
Gerald Bailey, director of the National 
Peace Council from 1930 to 1949, and 


Quaker observer at seven General Assem- 
blies of the UN from 1950 to 1962, declared 
in a Jecture at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, last November: 


“Negotiation of an arms treaty, however 
prolonged and difficult, remains the only 
practical route to a disarmed world, It 
involves essentially, however, the main- 
tenance of an approximate parity of mili- 
tary power between the parties at all 
Stages of the process from the first reduc- 
tion to the final achievement of complete 
disarmament. Any substantial unilateral 
disarmament on the part of any of the 
major parties to a disarmament discussion 
would destroy in all probability, or inde- 
finitely postpone, the hopes of an agreed 
and negotiated disarmament treaty .” 


The assumption that negotiated disarma- 
ment is the only practical way of dealing 
with the problems of war is widespread, and 
those who hold it have frequently been very 
hostile to unilateralists or pacifists. It is 
clear that in fact there is a real tension 
between multilateralists and  unilateralist 
ideas, and a serious theory of unilateralism 
will have to build on this fact. 


There are other reasons why a multilater- 
alist policy could be damaging to the peace 
movement. There is a very general public 
belief that negotiations are inadequate as 
a solution to important problems, Britain 
was “cheated” at Munich, and Americans 
felt they were cheated by the Washington 
Naval Treaty of 1922, which they blamed 
for the near-disastrous naval weakness of 
the US in the Pacific in World War II. 


The fear of negotiations being dishonoured 
is very genuine and deeply felt, and it 
is therefore necessary for the peace move- 
ment to suggest something other than nego- 
tiations, or to suggest sanctions which would 
reinforce negotiations. For if agreements 
are reached, and the sanction on which they 
are based is still war, we shall not have 
achieved very much. 


There is a further crippling difficulty in the 
advocacy of negotiated disarmament by 


peace groups. This is that it is a very 
remote thing to advocate, The Negroes 
who advocate negotiating with the whites 
will at least be negotiating themselves. 
However much we advocate negotiated dis- 
armament, it will still be a rather remote 
politician who represents Britain at Geneva. 
Moreover, he may well say that failure to 
agree is all the fault of the Russians. If 
the peace movement advocates negotiated 
disarmament seriously, then it will have to 
become involved in the sterile round of 
attribution of blame in the negotiations. 


It is highly questionable whether any mass 
movement can make a serious contribution 
in so remote and complicated an area. 
Peace groups can make certain pleas - that 
negotiations take place (“Demand confer- 
ence”) and that they be taken seriously. 
But this is very different from offering con- 
crete and hopeful programmes about how 
peace is to be achicved and maintained. 


For these reasons I think that it is disastrous 
for the peace movement to be associated 
with those who advocate negotiations as the 
solution to the world’s problems, This is 
not to deny the value of negotiations, but 
simply to admit the severe limitations of 
that method of settling international dis- 
putes, The distinctive contribution the 
peace movement can make to the whole 
problem of international disarmament is not 
by proclaiming its faith in multilateralism. 


The specific contribution the peace move- 
ment has to make is to show that there are 
real weaknesses in the multilateralist ap- 
proach, and to suggest useful solutions. If 
negotiated disarmament does, as Lord Home 
suggested last year, requite a basic charige 
in human nature, then the peace movement 
should suggest what factors might help to 
promote such changes. If negotiated dis- 
armament requires a considerable degree of 
trust, then the peace movement’s proposals 
for unilateral disarmament become more 
significant, since an act of unilateral dis- 
armament by one side might be precisely 
the measure néeded to develop trust. If 
advocates for negotiated disarmament have 
failed to work out a long-term answer for 
the resolution of conflict in a disarmed 
world, then the advocates of non-violent 


resistance and non-violent defence un- 
doubtedly have something important to 
offer. 


Thus even in the sphere of negotiations the 
distinctive contribution the peace movement 
can make boils down to advocacy of uni- 
lateral disarmament and non-violent resist- 
ance as a means of meeting aggression and 
totalitarianism. Here a further problem is 
reached. Is it practical to call for such a 


far-sweeping change ? I have already ques- 
tioned whether negotiated disarmament, as 
it is generally conceived, is practical. Later 
in this series the question “Is unilateral 
disarmament, by Britain and other coun- 
tries, practical ? ” will be considered. 
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World Council of Peace 


1 think we should get one thing clear. Is 
Peace News prepared to print World 
Council of Peace statements or a fair state- 
ment of them? This, clearly the point of 
my reply (July 26) to your editorial, is not 
answered in your reply. Instead you con- 
tinue to give your interpretation of WCP 
policy, still without quoting any sources or 
World Council documents. We are pre- 
pared to open a discussion on World 
Council policy, only providing there is an 
editorial assurance that the actual policy of 
the World Council is given a proper pre- 
sentation before you sit in judgment on it. 


Secondly, while you say you do read World 
Council and BPC journals, none of it is 
allowed to filter through into your columns 
~ at least not in a recognisable form, Will 
you do two things in order to avoid the 
necessity of this unfortunate kind of corre- 
spondence in the future? Will you allow 
us to send you all World Council statements 
as they arrive? Will you put the afore- 
mentioned bulletins on the counter of your 
bookshop at 5 Caledonian Road ? 


On receipt of a clear assurance published 
in your paper on the first point we will be 
happy to arrange to open the policy dis- 
cussion that your editorial called for. 

Colin Sweet, Secretary, 

British Peace Commitice, 

94 Charlotte Street, 

London, W.1. 


Peace News replies: Since this letter was 
received we have arranged with Mr, Sweet 
to print a statement from the World Council 
of Peace outlining the WCP’s policy towards 
unilateral disarmament, disarmament nego- 
tations, and the cold war. When this state- 
ment is received it will be printed in Peace 
News, along with an editorial reply. 


Housmans bookshop is unwilling to sell 
Peace Campaign, but we have stated that we 
have no objection to receiving WCP and 
BPC literature. 


Is conflict inevitable ? 


Anthony Storr’s variation (July 26) on the 
old theme: ‘Human nature can’t be 
changed” contains some logical inconsist- 
encies which the writer ought not to be 
allowed to get away with. First comes the 
time-worn gambit of quoting something in- 
tellectually unacceptable to most people 
(* The lion shall eat straw like the ox. . .”) 
in order to equate it by implication with 
another quite different statement by Bert- 
rand Russell on the potentialities of human 
beings, carrying over the mood of rejection 
from the former to the latter. The whole 
point of being human is the capacity to 
transcend the automatic instinctual refiexes 
which limit the potentialities of the less 
highly evolved species. 


Secondly, he uses the probably correct 
assumptions that aggression plays a positive 
role in the development of the personality 
in childhood, and that a certain amount of 
frustration and conflict are necessary for the 
growth of creative capacity, to draw the 


unjustifiable conclusion that, in a world in 
which there was freedom from want and 
freedom from fear, men would not be more 
creative and less aggressive than they are at 
present. 


Thirdly, he draws a false parallel between 
individual escapist fantasies about retiring 
from the world to “an island and living 
out the rest of our lives as lotus-caters 
lazily content to do no more than reach out 
a hand for another bottle or another lover” 
and the utopian ideals of social reformers 
like Kar] Marx and Bertrand Russell. 


These things would not be worthy of com- 
ment were it not for the fact that the article 
contains some valuable contributions to the 
discussion about aggression and non- 
violence now going forward, whose useful- 
ness is endangered by the conclusions which 
he draws from them, 

He is right in criticising ‘“ people who be- 
lieve that, by the adoption of a few rational 
principles of behaviour, the world can be 
transformed and war for ever abolished,” 
and in pointing out that “much more than 
we like to think, we are all governed by the 
products of irrational, uncontrolled and un- 
conscious fantasy.” The point is that one 
cannot get rid of aggressive feelings by re- 
pressing them: the danger of the capitalist 
system is that it allows little outlet for 
normal aggression - there is a taboo on its 
verbal and physical expression by indivi- 
duals - while the organisation of commodity 
production makes it difficult for the majority 
of people to sublimate their instinctual 
drives in creative work. The resulting frus- 
tration produces more latent aggression that 
finds outlets in crime, delinquency and mob 
violence against racial minorities, and in the 
vicarious satisfactions of war. But Storr 
refuses to recognise the social factors which 
interact with individual psychology. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London, N.11. 


Fear 


As one who has felt for a very long time 
that the nuclear disarmament movement’s 
insistence on fear was both wicked and 
stupid, I was very glad to see in Peace 
News, July 19, that the result of this policy 
is to be explored. 


We are an anxious, frightened people. To 
say that because people are “ apathetic” or 
busily chasing trivialities or ruthlessly ego- 
istic, they are not anxious, is very naive. 
Anxious people do not scream, They spend 
their time trying in various ways to hide 
from themselves their own anxiety, because 
once recognised it would be unbearable. 


To hand such anxious people horror on a 
plate, as we do - the Black Paper, Silent 
Death, leaflets that tell them their children 
are doomed - and to stage demonstrations 
which demonstrate not our strength but the 
might of the establishment, seems to me 
both sadistic and unintelligent. It is bound 
to result in one of three things. Either 
people will shut their eyes and ears to us 
or hate us, or they will decome destructive. 
or they will become neurotic and suicidal 


The International Confederation for Disarmament and Peace, office of the 
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Letters to 


(and this is how the most conscientious 


section will be affected). 


There are only two things necessary for us 
to build a mass movement against nuclear 
arms; to demonstrate that we believe life 
can be lived joyfully, and that we are 
immensely strong and reliable, 

Then, too, we shall at last attract older 
working-class people. Middle-class people 
are accustomed to thinking ahead: they are 
paid by the month or the year. Working- 
class people are paid by the week, the day, 
the hour. They are continually having to 
take small decisions. ‘They pay the rent 
weekly, they shop daily - and since this is 
the most expensive way of shopping, this 
involves them in more decisions. To slap 
down in front of such people, who never 
get free of petty decisions, one enormous, 
terrible decision, and try to force them to 
Jook at it, is inhuman. We would be better 
occupied in building up people's self-con- 
fidence than in undermining it. 

Leila Berg, 

25 Streatham Common South, 

London, S.W.16. 


West Germany 


Readers of your paper should be made 
aware of the terrifying resurgence of “ ex- 
pansionism ” and neo-Nazism in West Ger- 
many at present. West German aims in 
Europe are being continually asserted with 
increasing frankness. On June 2 over 
300,000 German expellees from northern 
Czechoslovakia at Stuttgart heard the 
West German Federal Minister of Trans- 
port, Seebohm, demand “a return to their 
homeland.” On June 7 a three-day rally of 
100,000 German expellees from Western 
Poland began at Cologne, with the Federal 
Minister for All-German Affairs, Barzel, in- 
forming them that their claim “to their old 
homes” would not be changed, and that 
Germany “ does not end on the Oder-Neisse 
line.” Federal Chancellor Adenauer and 
Willy Brandt attended the Congress to en- 
courage it - Brandt condemning the 1945 
settlement as a “ diktat.” 


Evidence of resurgent Nazism is suggested 
by the prosecution at Solingen in May, 
1963, of Lorenz Knorr, a Social Democrat 
journalist, on a charge of insulting generals 
of the new Wehrmacht. He was prosecuted 
by the former West German Minister of 
Defence, Herr Strauss, and by four former 
Hitlerite generals and one Hitlerite admiral 
now serving in the West German forces. 
The presiding judge turned out to be an 
ex-Nazi judge, and the public prosecutor in 
charge of the case was himself ‘“ wanted ” 
in Czechoslovakia for trial as a war 
criminal. 


The prosecutor demanded that Knorr be 
sent to prison for three months and ordered 
to pay the costs. But the court stated that 
Knorr’s statements about the generals were 
broadly correct and merely imposed a fine 
of 300 marks, saying that Knorr had not 
fully established the truth of his charges. 
Michael D. Ward, 

41 Lytton Avenue, 

Letchworth, 

Herts. 


Christianity 


My National Socialist political opinions will 
be known to those readers of your paper 
who studied your correspondence column 
last summer. This time I write to you, 
however, I write not so much as a National 
Socialist, but as a neo-heathen (with strong 
Wotanist leanings), who wishes to ask a 
few questions of those supporters of CND 
who renounce violence because of what they 
claim are their “ Christian beliefs.” 


I have been told by these people that war, 
violence, weapons, etc., are evil and anti- 
Christ because Jesus said, “Love thine 
enemy,” “Turn the other cheek,” and vari- 
ous other things of a similar tone. May I 
ask these people whether they approve 
Christ’s action in making a whip (a weapon) 
out of his belt, and lashing out of the 
Temple all the buyers and sellers and money 
changers - overturning their tables and 
generally shoving them around in the pro- 
cess? What if one. of those poor perse- 
cuted usurers had cracked his head open on 
a pillar and died? Was Christ, who the 
hold to be God - the shining example to all 
mankind - right or wrong? Did he, in 
their eyes, run the risk of being a mur- 
erer? I for my part see little difference 
in Christ’s treatment of the usurers in 33 
AD and the robust treatment given by 


members of Hitler’s Sturm Abteilung to the 
direct descendants of those usurers who 
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were themselves practising usury in Ger- 
many and Austria in the 1930s. 


If Christ was wrong, how can they call 
themselves Christians - believe that Christ 
is God - for surely the Christian God, by 
definition, is incapable of doing evil ? 


If Christ was right, how then can they 
uphold their CND beliefs on the grounds 
of Christianity? Was not the Temple 
episode Christianity - Christ - at work... 
at violent work ? 


] for my part believe that Christianity has 
been perverted out of all recognition by 
leftists, anarchists and crypto-champions of 
Judaism from St. Paul onwards to Canon 
Collins, and therefore to-be shunned as the 
cult of Eternal Degeneration. I would. hope 
to spend my eternity in a Valhalla, not in 
the Christian “ heaven,” where I would have 
to rub shoulders for all time with theo- 
logically unsound Aldermaston marchers. 
Martin Webster, 

279 Ladbroke Grove, 

f.ondon, W.10. 


Socialist Peace Party 


I would like to express my thanks to a 
number of readers who have written to me 
regarding the new Socialist Peace Party. It 
has been impossible for me to reply to all 
of these correspondents, but I would like to 
make one or two further points concerning 
matters raised by them. 


Firstly, I believe that all Christians - and 
J, happen to be a Christian Scientist - 
should engage in political and public affairs 
because their influence for good can be 
instrumental in bringing about real progress 
for the human race. I consider that 
Christians have a duty within their own 
communities and the world at large to be 
active participants in affairs of public con- 
cern and not simply good-living people who 
want nothing to do with the materialism 
often attached to politics. 


Secondly, my view of the Bible is that 
Christians must take the commandment to 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself ” as a divine 
directive to regard everyone as the perfect 
expression of God. If Christians recognised 
this spiritual truth concerning themselves 
and others - that man reflects the qualities 
of Divine Love - then mankind would cease 
having thoughts of envy and strife and war 
would cease amongst the nations. 


Finally, although a number of Christian 
Socialists have indicated their support for 
the new Socialist Peace Party, membership 
is open to anyone willing to work for a 
reformed and peaceful Britain. Further 
announcements concerning the organisation 
will, I hope, be made fairly soon in Peace 
News, and intending correspondents should 
await details before making enquiries. 

John Connell, 

117 Auldhouse Road, 

Glasgow S. 3. 


Peace centres 


In your June 7 issue you published a letter 
from George Delf in which he outlined a 
scheme to start a peace centre. I believe 
that peace centres should grapple with the 
causes of militarism, and so I suggest that 
they should have a manifold function, 
including : 

1. Organised disarmament and anti-military 
activity. 

2. Investigation into 
applicability of non-violent 
techniques. 

3. Insistent local popularisation of these 
political ideas. 

4. Providing an information centre on sub- 
jects relating to disarmament, and per- 
haps housing seminars and schools on 
non-violence, 

5. An exploration of communal ways of 
living. 

6. Maintaining a liaison with the locality, 
offering services like those which com- 
munity centres provide. 

It should be possible to set up such peace 
“communes” in a number of big cities. 
Some or all members would work in the 
normal way, and all would pool resources, 
live communally and use the surplus time 
and money for peace purposes. 
A commune which is respected, which has 
become a valuable part of the community, 
which perhaps spends money it refuses to 
pay in taxes on locally useful schemes, will 
be in as good a position as anyone to put 
across non-violent action. 

John Rivers, 

3 Farndon Road, 

Oxford. 


the possible local 
defensive 
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Bank Holiday fast on Hampstead Heath 


Dennis Gould writes: 

“No. there is no place in Hampstead on 
which you can hold a public fast. The 
Heath belongs to the Parks Department of 
the LCC, and I could not support such a 
proposition. . ." - A police officer when 
questioned as to co-operation with the 
Hampstead Group Committee of 100. 


“We fasted every day in the “thirties.” - A 
woman sitting by Whitestone Pond. 

“Why money for Algeria, she is now inde- 
pendent ?” - An ex-French army officer. 


During the fast I found myself getting less 
and less patient as those people “we call 
the “masses” walked by with frowns or 
attempted blindness to our glaring pamphlet 
Public Fast - 6d, and posters equally un- 
avoidable propped up against seats on 
enther side of a literature table. But then 
my view of them as the “ masses ” is just as 
distorted as the communist view of them as 
the bourgeoisie. It is never them, but its, 
and always should be, him and her as 
individuals. For the individual changes when 
confronted with an idea or action which 
strikes his or her imagination and reason. 
Because of lack of food I wanted to argue, 
was irritable, and, always conscious of the 
Bank Holiday spirit among passers-by, 
wanted to throw a brick at a young per- 
son's very noisy model speedboat, humming 
and zooming along the surface of the 
pord, 


Needless to say this was on the Monday, 
the dry and almost sunny day, with only 
six hours left of the 48. 

On Saturday at 4 p.m. we arrived on the 
Heath at our chosen site to find two 


“If the downfall of a minister, for any 
reason, is not a tragedy, I don't know what 
is.” - Mr. Angus Maude (a candidate in the 
Stratford by-election), August 5, 1963. 


Hiroshima aid 


A new committee to aid victims of the 
Hiroshima bombing has been set up. Called 
“ Friends of the Hibakusha,” its address is 
P.O. Box 100, Central Post Office, Hiroshima 
City, Japan. 


officials from the Parks Department, who 
explained that to have posters and banners 
constituted a meeting, and meetings were 
only allowed at a point on Parliament Hill. 
The group discussed this point and decided 
to keep all the banners flying and to be pre- 
pared in case of arrest and fines. Nothing 
further was done to move us away, and we 
sat on our groundsheets under umbrelJas. 
We gave out the first of 5,000 leaflets and 
sold the first of our pamphlets on the fast. 
Sunday came after a very damp night. The 
donkeys came, the ice-cream van came, re 
porters came, from the Birmingham Post to 
the Guardian, photographers came, the BBC 
“Town and Country ” team came; of course 
the local press came. The London County 
Council chairman came on behalf of the 
Parks Department to ensure we were acting 
responsibly and carefully. On Sunday morn- 
ing we visited churches and gave out 
leaflets; on Sunday afternoon we mixed 


among the wet and graceless holiday 
drifters, strolling along the path to the Bank 
Holiday fair, 


Throughout the 48 hours people were un- 
able to miss our main banner which drew 
many persons over to the bucket left for 
donations, 


Groups of teenagers bought Sanity and 
CND buttons. Schoolboys bought the 
London Committee of 100 Spies for Peace 
reprint. Another 150 copies of Public Fast 
were duplicated for the final day, for our 
400 copies had gone. Each one contained 
articles on non-violence, CND and Algerian 
self-help. 

Sunday night was so bad, wet, cold and 
English that some of us slept in our estate 
car and van, and the other fasters went 
home for a bed and hot water, hot and cold 
water being the only drinks allowed. 
Monday was fine, windy, and became 


warmer as we reached the last few hours. 
People, cars, children, policemen and park 
keepers came out from their offices and 
homes, all to choke the roads, park, ponds 
and pavements... and I found myself 
wishing I was in that IVS work camp where 
I fasted for the first and only other occa- 
sion, in support (only a token 24 hours) of 
a group of French pacifists fasting for seven 
days in protest against their fellow conscien- 
tious objectors’ indefinite terms of imprison- 
ment. Twenty-two people of every nation- 
ality managed that short but tantalising 
fast. 

At 4 p.m. on Monday £57 had been col- 
lected, 450 pamphlets sold, ten people added 
to our mailing list, good will and bad wilt 
collected from every sort of person, and 48 
hours survived in good humour and spirits. 
The money is to be divided between an 
IVS self-help project, Friends (Quaker) 
Work camp, and the Algerian Red Crescent. 


Some difficulties resoived at 
anarchist Summer school 


John Pilgrim writes: The summer school 
organised by the Federation of London 
Anarchists at Knockholt, Kent, this year 
was the biggest, the liveliest, and certainly 
the wettest that this writer has ever attended. 
Delegates were present from anarchist 
groups in Glasgow, Bristol, Durham, Oxford 
and the Southern Federation, and by Sun- 
day over 100 people were crowded into the 
quagmire that had been Brian Richardson’s 
back garden. It was obvious both from the 
numbers attending and from the ad hoc dis- 
cussion groups that sprang up all over the 
camp that a great many of those present 
had come to anarchism via the peace move- 
ment, and that the spread of libertarian 
ideas that began with the Committee of 
100's opposition to the Warfare State was 
the result of a deeply held conviction that 
“ War is the health of the State.” 


The violence non-violence controversy at 
present taking up most of the letter space in 
Freedom, the anarchist weekly, inevitably 
showed its head at the camp, and while, 
contrary to papular opinion, no one advo- 
cated violence as a policy for achieving the 
sort of society that anarchists want, there 


was a minority who felt that, as in Spain, 
it might become the only means of defend- 
ing a social revolution once it had taken 
place. The majority of those who were not 
already convinced pacifists, however, felt 
that with the advent of nuclear and_ bio- 
logical chemical weapons non-violence had 
become the only viable form of resistance. 


In view of the rapid growth of anarchist 
groups in various parts of the country it 
was decided to scrap the usual programme 
of lectures and discussions, and working 
around the theme “ What is the anarchist 
scene ? * discuss the need for some form of 
national federation to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the various regional groups. It would 
be idle to pretend that these discussions 
were held in an atmosphere of complete 
amity. There were clashes of personality 
that appear to be inevitable in gatherings of 
this size; individuals were rightly chary of 
setting up any sort of central bureaucracy, 
and others felt it futile to set up a paper 
organisation consisting in the last analysis 
of a title and ‘“ one man turning the handle 
of a duplicating machine.” 


African leaders call to stop 
treason trial build-up 


The Times reported last week: 


“In the belief that the South African 
government is preparing for a new treason 
trial, the African National Congress, one 
of the banned nationalist movements of 
South Africa, is launching a campaign to 
save the lives of those who will be put on 
trial and who face the death penalty if 
convicted. . .” 


IVS team leaves for Skopje 


The Yugoslav Youth Alliance has invited a 
team of experienced volunteers from the 
International Voluntary Service to do sal- 
vage work and give medical aid in Skopje, 
the city destroyed by an earthquake on 
Friday, July 26, 


Ten years’ jail 


for schoolboy 


A 16-year-old African schoolboy has been 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment by a 
South African court for conspiring to com- 
mit sabotage. The boy stood weeping in 
the dock as his father pleaded with the 
judge to show leniency. 
His father said: 
“My request is a humble one. The boy 
is still of a tender age. He has been in- 
fluenced a great deal.” 
The judge replied that his hands were tied. 
Once a person had been found guilty under 
the Sabotage Act the law required a heavy 
minimum sentence. 
Thirteen other Africans, aged between 17 
and 34, were given sentences ranging from 
five years to life jmprisonment after being 
found guilty on thé same charge - Natal 
Mercury. 


The British members of the team left the 
IVS headquarters in London on August 2 
with medical supplies, tents and salvaging 
equipment. They are crossing Europe in a 
lorry given by the French branch of Service 
Civil International and a Land Rover 
donated by War on Want, These six will be 
joined by others in Paris and Zurich from 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Belgium and Holland, making the number 
of volunteers up to twenty. They will spend 
three weeks helping in the Skopje area. 


Prisoner's offer 


Alain Rouzet, a French conscientious 
objector in prison at Fresnes, has asked to 
be sent to Skopje to help in relief work. 
In a letter published in the August issue of 
Liberté he states that this request is in 
accord with the statute adopted by the 
National Assembly on July 24. (This statute 
has subsequently been voted down in the 
Senate.) He asks to be sent to Skopje 
immediately to work “at the most danger- 
ous tasks” under the authority of Service 
Civil International or some other body to 
be chosen by the authorities, ‘“ Naturally,” 
he says, “I undertake to return to prison at 
Fresnes as soon as my mission is ended.” 


— 


Mr. Walter Sisulu, former secretary-general 
of ANC, was arrested earlier in July, and 
18 others have been taken prisoner in a 
police raid in Johannesburg. Oliver Tambo 
and Robert Resha, two leaders of ANC, 
said in a statement: “It is obvious that 

. the police are building up for one of 
the most spectacular demonstration trials 
ever held.” Only one thing could save these 
people - “a powerful campaign .. . in 
Africa and throughout the world.” The 
ANC leaders are asking support from poli- 
ticians of all parties, church leaders, and 
others in Britain, the US, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and European countries. 


New Buddhist 
suicide 


A Buddhist priest publicly burned himself 
to death on Sunday, August 4, in the town 
of Phan Thiet, South Vietnam, in protest 
against the religious policies of the govern- 
ment. He was one of a group of Buddhists 
on hunger strike. Monks and nuns have 
been carrying on 48-hour hunger strikes in 
relays in Phan Thiet since Tuesday, July 30. 
Troops had been rushed to the scene to try 
to prevent the suicide, but they arrived too 
late. The New York Times reported on 
August 5: 
““ Special significance was attached to the 
suicide as an indication that the protest 
movement was spreading to new parts of 
the country. Up to now _ Buddhist 
agitation has been more militant further 
north.” 
The protest dates from May 8, when troops 
fired into a crowd of demonstrators and 
killed nine. On June 1! Thich Quang Duc, 
also a Buddhist priest, publicly burned him- 
self to death, and on July 7 a Vietnamese 
writer, Nguyen Tuong Tam, killed himself 
by taking poison. 


In fact, the difficulties were largely resolved 
through the numerous spentaneous working 
committees that sprang up in the camp, and 
it was finally agreed to appoint Jack Steven- 
son as a national secretary to co-ordinate 
the ideas of the various groups as they 
reached agreement on the form they wanted 
the proposed federation to take. 


It was decided to issue an internal bulletin 
edited by John Chamberlain cf the Rom- 
ford and Hornchurch Anarchist group and 
Margaret Hart agreed to act as a clearing 
house for international news. The admin- 
istration of the “Sit Down or Pay Up 
Fund” was taken over by Jeff Robinson, 
126 Lollard St. Kennington. Firally a 
provisional date, the first weekend in the 
new year, was set for a national conference 
to be held in London. 

Peace News readers interested in anarchism 
should address enquiries to Jack Stevenson, 
6 Stainton Rd., Enfield. 
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